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THESE Dialogues are held in a Li- 
brary^ from the contemplatipn of which 
fcene they derive their origin. The fub- 
jefts arife incidentally, but have, in 
general, a concatenation, more or lefs 
obvious, with each other. It is the de- 
fign of the Speakers to take firft a view 
of the Creation, and afterwards to ex- 
tend their profpefl: through the Moral 
and Political World. 
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PARMENIO, SOPHRONIUI. 



PARMENIO* 



1 ' 



What a noble library ! Sophronlus* 

SOPMRONIUS, 

Yesy Pahnenio ; and the books are not 
more fplendid in appearance than judi- 
cioufly felefted. You will find here none 
of ihoft imitations which vanity has fub- 
ilituted for the real produ&ions of lite* 
rary ge^'ius and induftry. The library 
of Polymetis, far from being reftrifted to 
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gratify the eyes of the fpeftator, afforcfs 
the moft certain means of attaining to the 
illuftrious cfiarafter of Good and Great, 

PARMENIO. 

Your obfefvaticJn fuggefts the caufe of 
a fentiment which I have often expe- 
rienced : for I never enter a large library 
without feeling my mind impreffed with a 
reverential awe^ as if in the prefence of a 
great aflembly of men renowned for fupe- 
rior talents and virtue. But I (hould be 
glad to know the proper method of em- 
ploying a library towards the attainment 
of the charafter you mention. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It is the prerogative of ufeful books, 
that they contain the principles of knoM^- 
ledge : knowledge leads to wifdom, and 
wifdom never fails to inculcate the pre- 
cepts of virtue. By perufing, therefore,^ 
fuch books with attention, and by medi- 
tating dn the ftores which they fupply, the 
mind is gradually improved in the moff 

effemiat 
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♦ .... 

eflential accomplifhinents of humaii aa- 
ture. 

PARMENIO^ 

You fay ufefpil books^ Sophfonius, mean- 
ing, I prefume, thofe which convey in- 
formation and initruQion to the mind^ ia 
comradiftinQion to fuch as only afford 

entertainment. * 

• .... 

SOPHRONIUS, 

You judge perfectly right of my allu- 
iioD, though I would not exclude books 
of innocent entertainment from all pre- 
tenfions to utility, while they are ufed 
only to relax the attention from more 
ferious employment^ and are not permitted 
to occupy too great a part of our time. 
Befides, fuch books may be rendered 
highly fubfervient to the purpofes of mo- 
rality. 

PARMEl^IO. 

Undoubtedly they may ; and of fuch 
we know many examples. But 1 wifh to 
be favoured with your opinion more ex- 

3 a ^VvcvxV^ 
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V 

4^1icitljr refpe£ling the important : objt^ 
ivhich you juft now mentioned, ibe jirin^^ 
cipks of knowledge. It appears to me that 
the fubjefts of inveftigation are infinitely 
various, and fo numerous befides, as to 
prove unattainable by themoftinduftriou^ 
TCfearch, though continued with un- 
iipearie4 application^ to the utmoft extent 
of human life. Such being the cafe^ it t% 
a matter deeply interefting, to determine 
what province of enquiry affords the par-< 
ticular fpecies of knowledge moft ufefi^l 
and important to mankind ; for to that, 
you will allow, we ought principally ta 
dire£): our attention. 

SOPHRONIVS* 

I certainly muft allow your conclufion ; 
and as you appreciate fo juftly the im- 
portance of the queftion propofed, there 
remains little doubt of your anticipating 
^he province to which that importance is 
attached. It can be no other than the 
fcience which relates to the conduft of 
life. 

PARMENIO^ 
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' / ■ . . 

PARMENIO. 

Tbat^ indeed, is my own idea : I only 
wifh for the p'recife afcerttinment of fach 
moral and pradential rules as are adapted. 
to the purpofe. On this^ interefting fub- 
jeft, various fyftems have been'ofFered to 
the wojld by men of fpeculation; but fome 
of them being repugnant to each other^ 
they ferve rather to confound thepercep* 
tion of good and evil) than to' elucidate 
the diftindion. Amidft all this diverfity 
of fentiment, it is remarkable that each 
of thofe philofophical fe&ft affefts^to efta« 
blifli its own peculiar dodtrines^ on the 
principles of Reafon^ Is it poffible^ So- 
pluroniusythat Renfon can be of fo dudiie 
a naturt as to admit of being accommo- 
dftted to fuch various and oppofitq tbe<> 
Qries ^ 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It were impious to think fo. Reafon is 
the guide which Providence has affigifed 
to man for the difefliion of his conduft.' 
Its perception is clear, and its deci- 

B 3 ' fions^ 
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fions, when faithfully reported, are uni- 
formly founded in truth, though they arc 
often fo over-ruled by prejudice or 
paffion, as to be rendered abortive of 
eflFeO:. Ignorance, vanity, intereft, ca- 
price, the love of Angularity, a variety of 
motives may darken or miflead the un- 
derftanding. In the contemplation of 
fpeculative points, it is liable to unin- 
tentional error, but with refpeft to moral 
duty, its admonitions are fddom rm*' 
pei;feftr . ^ . 

PARMiENlO- 

But if men are fubjefted to moral 
obligation, and Reafonhas been implanted 
for the dire^ion of their condudi) why 
ihould it ever prove ^ inefFeflual for the 
purppfe intended ? Is this not a radical 
]mperfe6iion in the conftitution of human 
nz^ture ? 

.soPHHeifius. . : 

An imperfeftion certainly it is, but not 
tieceflarily inherent in human nature. 

PARMSNY04. 
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PARMENIO. 

How ! you mean, I fuppofe, that by 
^flidupus attention it . may s^lways he 
exerted with efFeft. ^ 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Yes; that is my meaning. - 

\' ■ - ■ - 

PARMENFO, 

But why is obedience to its diQate^ 
ever refilled by any other internal prin-r 
ciple in our frame ? This contrariety of 
influencing powers, each thwarting its 
antagonift, bears a ftrong refemblance tq 
the doftrine maintained by fome ancient 
philofophers, that the world is governed 
by a good and a bad Demon, who ure 

conitantly oppdfing each other, 

J * ... 

SOPHRONIUS. - 

Indeed, what thofe philofophers have 
whimfically imagined in refpeft of the 
tiniverfe, i^ too certainly verified in the 
pioral oeconomy of the human mind. It 

B 4 is 



is aftuated by a variety df paffiona, 
which controul the authority of Reafon. 

« • •> 9 : — 

' PARMENIO. 

Yoii acknowledge, then, the rcsility oif 
that imperf^£iion for which 1 contend ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I acknowledge ^n eventual, but not a 
radical imperfeftion. The paffions are a 
necefiary part of our conftitution, without 
the impulfe of which we fhould be ut- 
terly deftitute of any motive to aftion ; 
it is only when improperly direded, or 
when they exceed their juft bounds, 
that they become reprehenftble or in- 
jurious!, 

PARMENIO, 

But what is the^caufe of their impropef 
direSion ? muft it not proceed froni 
fome principle which i$ natural to the 
inin4 ? . r ■ - 

SOPH^ONIUSf 

No; it projpeeds fron^ a caufe which 
is not natural, but the effed of a fupef- 
vening depravity^ 
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, PARMBNIO. 

By what, ftandard fhall we judge of 
the mQral rc<Elitude or depravity of the 
paflions ? 

^ - soPHRONnrii^ • 
By the ftandard of virtue. 

Barmen lo. 1 

Virtue is indeed a high-founding natnei 
and has, for almoft three thoufand years^ 
been made the ftalking-horfe of vifionary 
fophifts J but pray, can ever its precepts 
be otherwife really expedient than as-- 
they are conducive to our interefts in 
the world? and it is obvious, that to 
thefe the ' precepts of virtue, as incul-i 
cated by moralifts? are extremely re* 
pugnant. 

SOPHRONIirS* 

You aftoniih jne, P^rmenio, by th<i 
declaration of fuch fentiment&» , Ac^ 



cording to your principle, the greateft 

(:rifnes would be juftifiable, if produftiv^ 

of 
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of temporal good, or, in other -words, if 
' tjiey contributed to the gratification of 
the paffions. Refleft, for a moment, on 
the confequences ; under fuch a wild 
and tumultuary mode -of action, human 
fociety could not fubfift a fingle day. 

PARMENIO. 

And does it fubfift at prefent upon 
any other bafis than that of reciprocal 
advaittage, and the terror of penal laws ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Thefe, doubtlefs, are the pillars which 
fupport the fabric of political afTocia- 
tions; and would they not be at once 
. overthrown by the anarchy of general 
revolt ? Could ever reafon, or even 
felf-intereft, which you regard as the fole 
objeft of human purfuit, be more fla- 
grantly violated than by the introduc- 
tion of fiich principles as you have 
fuggefted? Confefs, therefore, that the 
conftitution of the human mind is admi- 
rably fitted for a ftate of e:?i:iftence, in 

which 
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"which our obedience or difobediencc 
to the 'government of reafon will here- 
after procur4 us; the glorious reward of 
virtue, or, oji the cojitrary, the puni(h* 
ment of vice. _ 

PARMENIO. 

Still I cannot renounce the idea, that 
reafon alone, efpecially when aflailed 
by the paffions, is infufficient for the 
ftcady purfuit of any moral purpofe, 
not intimately c;onnefted with perfonal ' 
gratification.. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I perceive, that in your argument you 
reft much on the uncertainty of the dc- 
cifions of reafon in moral enquiries.' 
To obviate this defed, however, there 
has happily been promulgated to man-' 
kind a fyftem of laws, ftamped wath an 
authority fuperior to that of reafon itfelf*' 
Cut here *comes Polymetis. 
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FARMENIOy SOPHRON^IUS^ POLYMETIS, 

POLYMETIS. 

IF I conjefture right, my friends, yc 
are engaged in converfation on fome 
iDterefting topic of morality, 

SpPHRONIUS. 

Yes, Polymetis, your library is a fcene 
aufpicious to the communication of fen* 
timent, and has incidentally excited a 
kind of difpute on no lefs a fubjefl 
than the conftitution of the human mind. 
Parmenio maintains the infufficiency of 
reafon for the government of life, and 
I had juft fuggefted that the defedt isv 
fupplied by the facred fcriptures, when 
you entered the room. 
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POLYMETIS. 

I am happy in having joined you fo 
opportunely, for partaking of the dif- 
courfe : though wholly untainted with 
bigotry or fanaticifm^ I fhall ever hold 
^religion ^s the objedt of greateft ira- 
portance to mankind ; and * fhould thinic 
I had long enjoyed the ufe of a library 
to very little purpofe, had it not, before 
this time, confirmed me in the know- 
ledge and praflice of thofe duties which 
I owe to the beneficent Creator of the 
univerfe, and to fociety. Of the im- 
perfedion of human nature, in its moft 
cultivated ftatCi we are all of us abun- 
dantly fenfible, but have, at the fame 
time, the greateft caufe to be fatisfied 
with the ftation allotted to us, amongft 
the produflions of Omnipotence. We 
are placed in this world at the head of 
the creation, with faculties which ftrongly 
indicate a^ fuperior deftiny, and have 
the animating aflurance that we (hall 
cxift through all eternity, when thi$ 

1 tranfitory 
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tranfitofy fcene is no, more. — Lives 
there a man who can, behold fugh a pro- 
fped, without fentiments of complaceiicy 
and gratitude? , ^ . 



^ * > 



PARMENIO* ' . 

To thofe who are convinced of its 
Ireality, the profpeft which you defcribe 
affords iubjeft of fincere felicitation ; but 
for my own part, I muft acknowledge I 
feel diifficulty in fubfcribing either to 
the dignity of human nature, or the truth 
of its exiflence beyond the grave. 

POLYMETIS. 

It gives me pain to hear fuch a de- 
claration proceed from Parmenio.— 
Whence, my good friend, have you de- 
rived your ideas on this fubjed ? Have 
you formed them by means of deliberate 
difquifition, or imbibed them from fcep- 
tical writers ? There are in this library 
fome of the moft eminent produdions 
of that kind, which, however ungrateful, 
I have not hefitated to perufe, though 

I have 
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I have ever fince configned them to ob- 
livion, and they now occupy the (helves 
merely as mohaments of perverted rea- 
foning, and obftinate incredulity. I have 
called them Jceptkal writers ; but there 
is reafon for thinking, that if not always, 
at leaft on feveral occafions^ their fcep- 
ticifm is only aflFefted : for, lite fome 
ancient philofophers, they feem to pride 
themfelves in maintaining opinions re* 
pugnant to the general interefts of man- 
kind. From whatever fource your fenti- 
ments may be derived, you will oblige 
us by explaining them. — In the firft 
place, by what arguments do you dif- 
prove the dignity of human nature ? 

FARM EN lO. 

In fa6V, I fee not upon what founda- 
tion its dignity can juftly be eftabliflied. 
Man, though endowed with fome pecu- 
liar qualities, is neverthelefs an animal, 
affefted by external caufes, impelled by 
natural appetites, and fubjeft to acci- 
dents, difeafes, and deatb, in the fame 
• - way 
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ivay as the various other fpecier of th^ 
animal tribe. — Among the human qua- 
lities moft obvious to our fenfes, I might 
mention^, in particular, that of fpecch ; 
but we perceive, from a variety of in- 
fiances, that numerous other tribes have 
the power of reciprocal communication 
by the voice as well as man. — A quality 
peculiar to the human fpecies, it mufl be 
acknowledged, is laughter; but I am 
much midakehif this can be confidered 
as a charaflcriftic of dignity, and by 
fome it has been reprobated as a fymp- 
torn of foHy or madnefs. — Both thefe 
qualities belong exclufively to this ai"- 
rogant creature, man, who, notwithftand* 
ing his affumed fuperiority, is moft of 
all diftinguiftied from other animals by 
the confcious guilt of doing wrong. Let 
me add, that the faculty of reafon, on 
which he pique's himfelf, is infinitely 
furpaffed in certainty, and of confe^ 
quence, in utility, by the inftindt of 
brutes* 

POLYMETIS. 
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POLYMFTrS* 

You dilplay fo much ingenuity ja 
ydar argument* on tlie fubjeft, that we 
jsftight draw from youl* own example a 
fbr^ibk jwroof of the intelle6l«al abi- 
lities wMi whieii mankind is endowed ; 
•t)ut^ven admitting all your obfervations 
-to be w^ll founded, man, wheft clofely 
^mpared with eveiy other animal, muft 
;appear to extraordinary advantage. — 
Surrounded as we now are by this large 
coMeftion of books, all of them the 
j)rodu(5lion of his underftanding or in- 
vention, what muft we think of the vaft 
capacity which he has received from the 
♦hand of his Creator*? Where his mind is 
totally uncultivated, he may indeed feera 
an objedl of no high corefi deration in 
the fcale of animal exiftence ; but view 
him enriched with the attainments of 
fcience, ^he admirable powers of genius, 
^nd exerting himfelf in the prafclice or 
•cotitemplatioh of virtue, is it pofTible 
inot to acknowledge bis infinite fuperio- 
- ' " . . C rity ? 
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rity ? The wonderful faculties of the 
underftanding, the memory, the imagi- 
nation, bear the ftro.ngeft rttarks of di- 
vine origin : made likewife after the 
image of God, and only a little lower 
than the Angels; the prefages, the hopes, 
the defires of his foul itfelf, as an ema- 
nation from Heaven, anticipating a fu- 
ture ftate, are to me an earneft, inde- 
pendent of revelation, that he is deftined 
for immortality. 

PARMENIO. 

May it not be queftioned whether 
fuch hopes and defires as you mention 
prevail in the bulk of mankind ? That 
thej are not general, appears evident. 



POLYMETIS. 

I grant it; but mankind, when viewed 
%^the bulk, appears not in its genuine 
form ; it is weakened by neglefV, clouded 
by vice, and opprefTed by fenfuality. 
We are undoubtedly born very ignornt* 
creatures, and it is by the impmvement 

of 
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of our faculties only that we arrive at 
knowledge: what elfe than intelledual 
cultivation occaCons the prodigious dif- 
ference which we find between the com- 
prehenfions of the rudeft peafant and 
the moft intelligent philofopher ? Com- 
mon fenfe, indeed, is widely diftributed 
by nature, without the aid of induflrious 
application ; but common fenfe, though 
fufficient for the ordinary purpofes of life, 
is inadequate to the attainment of thofe 
arduous parts of fcience, which not only 
tend moft to difplay the powers of the 
human mind, but to elucidate the ftu- 
pendous wifdom of God in th^ creation 
of the univerfe; and I hold that this pur- 
pofe is a laudable and ufeful, as well as 
an effential obje£l for the contemplation 
of man. 

PARMENIO* 

An acquaintance with the more ab- 
ftrufe parts of fcience muft undoubtedly 
be highly gratifying to an inquifitfve 
mind; but you know it is a maxim long 

C 2 fince 
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fince inculcated, and generally itceived', 
that the tnoft impbttant attainment ot 
man is the knowledge of himfeff. 

POLY METIS. 

I approve of the apophthegm, and re- 
vere the authorities upon which it has 
beein recommended; but however much, 
that fpecies of knowledge deferves to bc^ 
t:uhivated, it ought not to confine our 
refearch from penetrating into the various 
other provinces of the world in whicK 
we are placed, and even as far ats pof- 
fible into the remote regiohs of nature : 
for- by fuch means Ure ktiowtedge af 
ourfelves is improved, through compa- 
rative elucidation; and we are taught to 
admire that infinite wifdom which I juft* 
tiovf mentioned as an objeft moft worthy 
of our attention. 

PAHMENIO. 

Do your confider it as. of any great 
importance to man, that he fhould em- 
j^loy himfelf in fuch Ipeculations ? for I 

look 
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look ^Jpon the gratific^^ioa of curiofity 
^& the |xrindp?il objeQ; of thofc refearches. 



POLYMETIS. 



Th^ gratificatioi^ pf ci^riolity is th? 
^notivc, but o^ght not to be the end of 
tbofe refearclies, Curiofity, like every 
other principle which aQuates the human 
Tnindj muft have beep implanted by Go4 
for fome ufeful purpofe; that purpofe^ 
there is reafon to. conclude, was to pro- 
mote enquiry^ Now as infinite wifdom 
would impel us to no purfuit^in vain, 
we may reft s^ffufed that the purpofe of 
enquiry was knowledge ; and where the 
l^nowledge obtained, by refearches into 
nature, contributes but little to the im- 
mediate ufe or temporal interefts of man- 
kind, what other caufe can be afligned 
for the expediency of its attainment, than 
that we fhould be made acquainted with 
the wondrous works of the creation ? 
Such enquiries will likewife beft teach 
us that knowledge of ourfelves, which 
you mentioned a little ago as an attain- 

C 3 ment 
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ment of the greatefl importance. It will 
afford convincing proof, that God has 
formed us with inconceivable wifdom, 
that we fubfift by the continual fupport 
of his bountiful goodnefs, and that it 
Tvould betray extreme infenfibility not 
to adore Him by the united impulfes of 
admiration and gratitude. It isaftonifh- 
ing to behold the inattention of mankind 
to the wonderful works of the creation. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Before you entered the room, Parme^ 
nio and I had agreed that the ftience of 
greatefl importance to mankind was that 
which refpefts the moral conduft of life. 
The converfation has fince taken a dif- 
ferent turn, to the propriety of which, 
however, I moft readily affent. As man 
was formed, and is fupported by the 
great Creator of the Univerfe, the prin- 
cipal duties of life are juftly confecrated 
to our bountiful benefaftor; and the 
knowledge of thefe being moft clearly 
evinced by a general view of the crea- 

tionj. 
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don, I wifli, if the propofal be accept- 
able to you both, that we might em- 
brace the prefent opportunity of profe- 
cuting the fubjeS. 

POLYMETIS^ 

Sophronius, I am glad to fee you re- 
fume your part in the converfation, 
which both your learning and abilities 
qualify you fo well to maintain ; and J 
Oiall, with great pleafure, avail myfelf 
pf fo favourable an occajfion. 

PARMENIO. 

I have long entertained a defire tp 
know the fentiments of intelligent men 
on thofe fubjeSs; for I mull confefs that 
ixiy own opinions upon them are neithef 
f lear nor determinate. 
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POLYMETIS. ! 

LET US, therefore, my friends, cohMer 
what we are, and what is ardunA^ liis; 
The fceiie is full of wonderful objeQs. 
In the firft place, view our own bodies. 
How aftonilhing is theif ftrufture ! how 
exquifitely are all the parts adapted ta 
each other f and, how admirably is each 
of them formed for its particular func- 
tion ! Without extending our obferva- 
tion to the curious anatomy of the inter- 
nal organs, the perpetual motion of the 
heart, the alternate aftion of the lungs, 
and the circulation of the blood, thofe 
efficient caufes by which animal life is 
maintained, let us confider with how 
much wifdom every part is arranged, to 
answer the purpofe of utility^ The eyes 

are 
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are placed in our head, as on an emU 
jience,. that they may command a more 
cxtenfivc profpcGt : the ears are likewife 
fiatieilied inan elevated fituation, for the 
HJOre com^inodious reception of found> 
which naturally afcehds ; the noRrils 
have a firtiilar pofition, becaufe all fcent 
likewife afcends, and are placed conti-. 
gtt^us to the mouth, as being ufeful in 
^illfting us to judge of the ftitc o^ meat 
and drink t the tafte, which is intended 
to diftingui(h the quaUty. of pur nutri* 
ment, is in a part of the mouthy whence 
the^ food or drink may either be tranf^ 
mitted to the ftomach, or repelled iri 
their paflage, according to the difiates 
of that fenfe. But while the faculties of 
feeing, hearing, fmelling, and tailing, are ' 
refttained to particular parts, the feiife of 
fieeliwg is, with admirable contrivancei 
diffufcd ^ over tfee whole body ; that by 
^ommunicatittg intimation of inclement 
heat or cold, or any other eKtemal op* 
pref&on, W€ may be^xcited to our own 

2 SOPHRONIUS. 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

It is wonderful to refleQ: on the fe- 
veral diftinft modes of perception aff 
forded us by means of the five fenfes, 
and how happily they are accommodated 
to the various channels through which 
eur bodily organs can be afFefited by ex- 
ternal objefts; yet there may, in other 
worldsj exift creatures ei^lowed with 
diflPerent fenfes, of which we can forDfi 
»o conception. The obfervations which 
you have made, Polymetis, are worthy 
of your enlighiened underftanding; but 
let us attend a Ijitllc moje to fomp par- 
ticular circumftances refpefting pur eyes. 
To fecure them againft injury, they are 
covered with a fine membrane, fo tranf- 
parent, that we may fee through it, and 
yet fo firm in its texture, as t<? anfwer 
all the purpofes of defencie. The eye-? 
lids are foft and fmooth, that they may 
not injure the membrane, and are madq 
to (hut involuntarily, in an inftant, at the 
apprehenfion of any accident, or to open 

at 
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at pleafure. They are fortified with 2^ 
fort of palifade of hairs, to keep off what 
might be noxious to them when open, 
and to be a fence to their repofe when 
deep clofes them, and fufpends their per- 
ception. They are likewife defended by 
eminences on every fide : for on the up- 
per part, the eye-brows turn afide the 
fweat which falls from the forehead ; the 
cheeks beneath, having a little elevation, 
proteft the lower part ; and the nofe h 
placed between them as a wall of fepa- 
ration. 

POLYMETIS. 

Sophronius, you have well elucidated 
a variety of circumftances relative to the 
formation and pofition of the eyes ; I 
Ihall next mention a few with regard 
to hearing. The channel of this fenfe 
is always open, as being ufeful even du- 
ring fleep ; for if any found enters, we 
immediately awake. It has a winding 
paflage, the better to prevent the intru- 
fion of any thing extraneous : nature alfo 
|ias taken the precaution of lubricating 

the 
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the paflagc \yith sl vifcous humour, that if 
any infeQs ftiould endeavour to eqteir, 
they might he obfl^-ufted in their pro- 
grefs. The external appendage of the 
ears is pTCMiii^ent, to. facilitate the hear- 
ing, left the found (hould diffipate be- 
fewre the fenie . is afFeSed. The upper 
part, and the entrances, are hard and 
horny, and their forni winding, becaufe 
bodies of that kipd are particu^ftrly well 
adapted to return and increafe the found, 

PARMENlO^ 

What are your remarks upon the nof. 
trils? : \ 

POLYMETU, 

^ ' ■ .. 

They ari?9 in like manner? ^ver op^n, 
becaufe w^ h^y^ continual life for th^n^. 
Their ?pertjijfes are narrow, left any 
j:biqg iiip^ip\is fliquld enter them ; and 
j^ey havg a conftanl humidity, for the 
piiirpoCe 'pf excluding duft^ and other e;c* 

txane<?4§ bodies, 

j SOPHRONIUS. 
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SOPHRONIUS* < 

Adjoining to the parts we have been 
canfidering, what an admirable pro vifion 
IS likcwife made for our &fety m our 
throats or gullets ! As the paffage for thq 
entrance of the air into the lungs is 
placed clofe to that by which our food 
is conveyed into the ftpiaach} we ihould 
be in knminent danger, by every morfel 
we fwaUowcd, of flopping our breathy 
had not the great Creator, whofe wifdoiw 
and care extends to the minnteft parti>- 
cular, ordained a little coverlet over the 
refpiratory paffage, which conftantly 
fcuts down of itfelf, after every a£l of 
deglutition : and though we have pcca- 
fion for it fo often, yet fo exaftly does is 
perform its office, that there are very 
few iaflanceis of any fatal accident hav- 
ing happened, fram; a. deviation of the 
food into the wind-pi^ei, * 

POLYMETIS. 

We might extend our obfervations to* 
•u^r handsj^ ou^r.feet, and every other 

part 
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part of our t)ody, for they all manifeft 
a wonderful ftrufture and contrivance, 
fuch as could only be the efFe&s of infi- 
nite wifdom. There is one particularity 
in the hand extremely worthy of atten- 
tion; I mean the difference in the length 
of our fingers. By this circumftance, 
when we grafp any thing of a large cir- 
cumference, the tops of them come to 
an equality, by which we are enabled to 
take the firmer hold. It is equally fer- 
viceable to our holding between our fin- 
gers fmall things, which would have 
beer) apt to flip away, had our fingers 
been all of an equal length ; and many 
other inconveniences fhould we have 
found from fuch a formation. 

PARMENIO. . 

As you have mentioned the hands and 
feet, let me afk you if you accede to the 
opinion of a modern writer, who inti- 
mates a conjefture that mankind was in- 
tended to go upon all four, jn the man- 
ner of the quadrupeds ? 

POLYMETIS. 
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POLYMETIS. 

I know to whom you allude, and I rcf- 
fpe£l the author for his learning and 
ingenuity in other particulars; but the 
very foritiation of the hands and feet, 
and the articulation of the arms and 
knees, afford evidence ftrong as demon- 
ftration, that man was intended to walk 
eredV. The feutiment of Ovid on this 
fubjefV is more worthy of human na- 
ture : — 

Pronaquecum fpeflent animalia cetera tcrram, 
Oshomini fublime dedic : coelumque tueri 
Juffit^ & ere^los ad iidera toHerc vultus. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It has always appeared furprifing^ to 
me, that men of the medical faculty, 
who, from their more intimate acquciint- 
ance with the ftrufture of the human bo- 
dy, ought to be particularly impreffed 
with a conviflion of its wonderful con- 
trivance, fhould ever have incurred the 
imputation of atheifm : yet Religio Medici 
has long been proverbial. 

POLYMKTIS. 
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POLYMETIS. 

WheiK^ the iamputation has become 
fo, I know not; but cfrtain it is, that the 
.maa who can vie^v the ftruflure of the 
iatimaia body^, without acknowledging it 
to be the produ6lion of infinite wifdom 
€tnd goodnefs, mud be utterly deftitute of 
ciearperceptiofa oc of found underftaDd- 
ing.— Wh6 can behold the diJTeftion of 
a human body without wonder a«d fur- 
prife ? What an amazing number of 
inconceivably fine veins and arteries, 
that convey the blood to every part of 
the body ! What a multitude likewife 
of nervous filaments, to give motion and 
fenfation to all ! How many mufcles and 
tendons are difplayed to the fight t with- 
'OUt which the body could net be able to 
rife up or lie down, to walk or fl:and 
ftill, or perform any of its fiinflions.- — 
What provifion do we find raiade in the 
ftoma^ch, for digefting the food we fwa4- 
low, and to make it nourifh the whole 
body ! How furprifiiig the perpetual mo- 
tion 
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tion of the heart, which drives the blood 
to the remoteft extremities ! No lefs fo 
is the conHant motion of the lungs, which 
alternately dilate and eontraft, to receive 
and return the air we breathe, without 
which we could not live. What ftrong 
fupports of the body are the bones, 
which yet are fo light, that they are no 
incumbrance to us ! How admirably are 
the joints contrived to render our limbs 
pliant, and fit for every motion; and yet 
fo ftrong, as not to be injured by the 
perpetual ufe of them ! In fhort, there 
is not one circumftance which is not 
fufficient to excite aftonifhment in any 
perfon of common fenfibility and com- 
mon underflanding. 
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FOLYMETIS. 

IN our tail converfation^ we" took a 
curfory view of the admirable ftrudure 
of the human body, and had before taken 
fome notice of the nobler part of our 
conftitution, the foul; that divine prin- 
ciple, which renders man fuperior to the 
brute creation. The ailonifliing facul- 
ties with which it is endowed proclaim 
the excellence of our nature beyond all 
contradiQipn. What curious arts, and 
abftrufe receffes of knowledge, have been 
explored by the induftry and penetration 
of man I The capacity alone, which could 
difcover a method of expreffing every 
thought of our minds by twenty-four let- 
ters, and all numbers by that of ten 
figures only, almoft exceeds comprehen- 

fioOt 
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fiod. How gr<eftt a. geraUs did it require 
to inveftigate the laws of the folar fyf- 
tem, and to derive^ from the obferv^ipn 
of the celeftial bodies, the noble fciences 
of Siftrononiy and navigation ! To invent 
iikewife the many curious inftruments 
made life of in eiach department, and iit 
that of geography ; with thpfe 6f clocks 
and watches, for the meafuremeht of time t 
To dive to the bottom of the ocean in 
a veflel of glafs, and there to remain^ 
during a confiderable period, Without 
danger of fuffocation I To afcertain the 
properties of the air itfelf, an invifibld 
fluid; and to difcover its weight, rare- 
faBion, and condenfation, by means of 
the barometer ! Thefe are fuch inftances 
as may juftly &11 us with afto'nifhment 
at the prodigious capacity of our fpecies* 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Does it. not feem jfttange that fuch a 
xap^icUy^iiad fo Jong lain dormant in 
vmlxi ? for excepting aftronomy, which 
b^gan to be cultivated at an early period 

D a among 
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among the Eaftern nations, the other 
fciences and arts are of ihodern invcn* 
tion, 

POLYMETIS. 

Navigatrpn could not be much im-^' 
proved before the , atcideittal difcovery 
of the quality of -the load-^ftone; but with 
refpeft to the other purfuits, it may in- 
deed feem ftrange, and we can only 
account for it from that indolence of 
mind, in^hich men too commonly fuffer 
the powers of their nature to ftagnate. 
The capacity that is given'i perhaps al- 
moil to all, for the attainment of know- 
ledge, is much greater than our floth and 
irrefoluti on permit us to employ* The 
complaiiH fo generally, made, of want oj 
time, is far from being fuch an obftacle 
to our advancement in knowledge as we 
are apt to imagine ; for our lives, though 
much contracted by incidental diftrac- 
tions, and' inevitable avocations, in pro- 
curing the neceffaries of life; though 
leffened by fleep, and other requifite 

refrefh- 
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rcfrefliments and relaxations after labour^ 
will yet afford us a large fpace for the 
exercife both of reafon and virtue. The 
truth is, that -we want not time, but 
diligence, for ufeful enquiries. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I am convinced, that he who will re- 
folutely affign to ftudy thofe vacancies 
which'intervene in the moll crowded va- 
riety of employment or diverfion, would 
find himfelf every day improve in know- 
ledge, and difcover how much more may 
be attained by frequency and perfeve- 
rance of application, than by fudden 
and defultory efforts. He that will not 
fuffer himfelf to be difcouraged by ima- 
ginary impoffibilities, will find the powers 
of his mind increafed by the frequent 
exertion of them, 

POLYMETIS. 

. • J ' > 

Beyond all doubt, Sophronius ; and it 

is a faft^ that among thofe who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of learning, 

D 3 many 
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many tave rifen to eminence, in oppcj. 
fition to all the obftacles which external 
circumftattces could place in their way j 
^inidfl the tutriult of bufinefs, th^preffur* 
of poverty, or the difBpatjons of a Pan- 
dering and unfettled date. 

PARMENiq. 

But are you of opinion, that th6 cul- 
tivation of the arts and fciences is thfe 
|noft ufeful purfuit of mankind ? 

fOLYME^riS. 

Inl point of utility, the arts aftd 
fciences are not all either equally or im- 
tnediately important, fome contributiftg 
inore, and others lefs, to dur convenience 
hr gratification.; but they all Ultimately 
tend to the cpnfuttimaticAi of our happi- 
nefs, by extending the fphere of do- 
nieftic enjoyment, enlarging the powers 
of our mind, and raifing our thoughts 
with gratitude to that Almighty Being, 
who has beftowed upon us the means of 
rendering the prcfent life comfortable, 

and 
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md of fecuring, if we rejeO; not the of* 
fer, eternal felicity in the next. To thefe 
great objeSs the attention of mankind 
ought always to be chiefly dire6led ; and 
they can only be obtained by the purfuits 
of knowledge and virtue. 

SOPHRONIUS. , 

Np man is infenfible o# the value of 
knowledge ; it is praifed and defired al« 
moft by all; but few have refolution 
enough to roufe themfelves from the 
couch of floth to obtain it. Some who 
make the effort perform it fo languidly, 
that the flighteft invitation of pleafure 
draws them away from ftujdy ; any other 
method of fpending the day feems more 
eligible to them than the ufe of books j 
and they are more eafily engaged by any 
converfation) than fuch as may re£lify 
their notions, or enlarge their comprc- 

henfion* 

> 

PARMENIO. 

It feems to me that the objeSs of 
l^nowledge are infinite, and therefore, 

P 4 . that 
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fliat in the purfuit of it we never can 
completely be gratified. 

pOlymetis. 

How far it is poffible to extend the 
limits of knowledge in every diredibn, 
the human mind, with all its capacity, is 
incompeteht to determine; but the pro- 
fecution of knowledge will always be re- 
warded both with profit and pleafure; and 
It is the only kind of indulgence in which 
th^ moft ample gratifiication never can ba 
produftive of fatiety : but fince you ap- 
pear to infinuate _ fome difcouragement, 
Parmenio, at the boundlefs profpefl of 
univerfal knowledge, I would obferve 
that Knowledge, properly fo called, is 
that which direfts us in the conduft of 
life, fo as to ren<ier it more happy an4 
^lore eafy than it is in common. 

PARMENIO. 

The^fentiment you now exprefs coin- 
cides entirely with my own idea ; and I 
wifh to fee it extended in a courfe of 

precepts 
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precepts and obfervations adapted to 
praftice. 

POLYMETIS. 

In refpeft of the precepts on this fubl 
jed, they are delivered upon the higheft 
authority in the Sacred Scriptures, with 
this addition, that while they teach us the 
means of fecuring tranquillity of mind, 
which is the utmoft degree of happinefs 
attainable in our temporal ftate, thdy 
likewife aflFord us the glorious profpe<fl 
of a happy immortality. — Can there be 
any ftronger inducement to receive and 
praftife them ? 

PARMENIO. 

As there are fome men who profefs to 
entertain doubts refpefting the authority 
of Scripture, it would aflford me great 
pleafure to hear the queftion difcufled 
by you and Sophronius, fince I know 
you to be intimately acquainted with a 
fubjeft of fo great importance to man- 
kind, 

FOLYMETIS. 
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We fhould indeed have paffed our 
lives in very crijninal inaUention, had 
we not before this time ufed every isn- 
deavQur to examine the foundations both 
of fcepticifm and faith, and to eftablifh 
our opinions accordingly. Since you 
have mentioned the fubjedl as a queftion, 
it is our duty to folve it, fo far as lies 
\n our power; and I know that Sophro- 
pius will concur with me in adopting the 
propofaL 
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POLYMETIS. 

^ARMENIO, do you believe in bif. 
torical evidence ? 

PARMENIO^ 

YcSy when tbe narrative appears to be • 
foui^ded upon authentic documents, an4 
the charafter of the hiftorian, in poin| 
of veracity, is not impeached, 

POLYMETli. 

But by what rule Ihall we judge of 
ancient documents, the authenticity of 
Y^hich it ifi impoffiblenow to afcertain ? 

PARM£NI0« 

I know not any other method of judg- 
ing, ^ than by the credit in which they 

appear 
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appear to have been held during the time 
of their exiftcnce. 

POLYMETIS. 

Should you be fatisfied with the evi- 
dence of three or four men, concurring 
in the recital of certain fa£b ; men who 
could be actuated by no motive of in- 
tereft to impofe upon mankind, and who 
fiiould even lay down their ^ lives in 
confirmation of their veracity ? 

PARMENIO. 

Of all evidence that can be produced 
of remote tranfaftions, I fhould confider 
the kind you mention as the moft con- 
vincing^ 

POLYMETIS. 

Then the authenticity of the New 
Teftament, and the truth of the Chriftian 
religion, reft exaQly upon that founda- 
tion. The hiftory of Jefus Chrift is fe- 
parately related by the four Evangelifts, 
with a little inconfiderable variation, as 
their memory was more or lefs impreffed 

by 
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by particular circumftances, but without 
iiny incohfiftency. 

PARMENIO* 

So far as their evidence relates to 
credible occurrences, it would be unrea^ 
fonable to queftion their veracity; but 
they have recorded likewife a variety 
of tranfaftions contrary to the courfe of 
nature, and which therefore are difficult 
of belief, , 

POLYMETIS, 

The recital of thofe miraculous tranf- 
aflions, fo far from reflefting any difcre- 
dit on their teftimony, affords, in my 
opinion, the ftrongeft proof of its ve- 
racity. Nothing lefs than perfonal con- 
vidion, and a notoriety of the fa6ls, 
could have induced them to record 
events of fo extraordinary and miracu- 
lous a nature, which, if not well founded, 
would have been effcftually di-fproved 
by the inhabitants of the country. But 

the miracles of Jefus Ghritt ceafe to be 

incredible, 
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incredibie^ when we relied: by wboui 
they were performed* — They were the 
work of fuch a perfon as never before^ 
nor fince, has appeared in the world; 
the promijfed Meffiah of the Jews, pre- 
tiifled by a number of Prophets ; of Him 
whofe divine nature was manifefted both 
iat his birth and crucifixion^ b^y ext]^^<> 
ordinary incidents, aad whofe precepts 
and example tranfcend in moral purity 
the mod celebrated patterns of excellence 
recorded in the annals of mankind. 

1 miift own that your obfervations im- 
{>refs my mind with irirefirft^ble convic- 
tion. 

SOPHRONlUSk 

They cannot fail of operating^ \vith 
equal efficacy, on the mind of every un- 
prejudiced perfon, who pays attention to 
the fubjeQ. As Polymetis finiflied his 
argument with the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, it may not be improper to add, 

1 that 
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that the Refurreflion of Jefus Cbrift, the 
l^a&d fouadation of our confidence in a 
future fiatCj is confirtned by the fame 
{)errons who have recorded the previous 
£V^nts; iwith additional evidencey of 
je^ual authority, rendered, if poflible, yet 
more convincing, by the peculiar ciN 
cumftances which accompanied its origin^ 
the benevolent zeal with which it was 
enforced and difleminated, and the diffi- 
culties, dangers, and perfecution encoun« 
tered by the enlightener of the Gentiles, 
in the difcharge of his apoftolical com* 
miffion.-^In a word, the whole narrative 
refpe€Ung the hiftory of our Saviour, 
conGjdered with regard to the evidence 
of its diftinift parts^ and the circumam- 
bient light which they refleft upon each 
other, affords fuch teftimony of its truth, 
as I (hall ever maintain to be both fatis- 
fa6lory and irrefragable«r- 

POLYMETIS, 

So firmly am I perfuaded, from rations^l 
evidence, of the truth of the gofpel, that 
I entertain but a very mean opinion of 

thof^ 
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thofe who would rejecl its authority. But 
an infidel is lefs an objeQ: of abhorrence 
than of commiferation, and I might even 
add, of contempt. If indolence towards 
inquiry prevents him' from being in* 
formed, he betrays a degree of weak- 
nefs which merits the fevereft reprehen- 
fion : if on the other hand, he endeavours 
to inquire, and cannot be fatisfied with 
the teftimony, he difcovers fuch a perver- 
fion of intelleft, as being repugnant to 
natural fentiment, can only be afcribed to 
depravity. There is reafon however to 
fufpeft, that infidelity is often only pre- 
tended. As the greateft cowards are 
generally the moft remarkable for decla- 
rations of courage, fo men of this clafs 
conceive an opinion, that they cannot 
better difplay a fuperiofity of mind, than 
by fcorning to join in the faith maintained 
by other men, and even by fetting at de- 
fiance the threatened vengeance of the 
Omnipotent himfelf. I think we may 
reft affured that all fuch intimations are 
void of fincerity. 

DIALOGUB- 
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POLYMETIS. 

HAVING formerly taken a view of the 
wonderful formation of man, will' it be 
agreeable to you that we now direft our 
attention to the World in which we arc 
placed ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

The tranfition is natural, and the fub- 
je6i cannot but be interefting. 

PARMENIO. 

I have only to fay, that the profecution 
of it will afford me great pleafure. 

POLYMETIS. 

It has been difcovered by diligent 
inquiries, that this Earth is a round body, 

E ani 
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and that it refts upon nothing, but is pen- 
dent in the airj without any vifible caufe 
to uphold or fupport it : that inftead of 
being fixed and at reft, as we fappofe, it 
is continually moving through the regions 
of the fky at the rate of a million and a 
half of miles every day, till in the fpace 
of twelve months it finiihes its circuit^ 
round the fun, and comfi again to the 
iame point in the Ecliptit, Bftt befides 
thi$ prodigious motion in its annual cir- 
cuit, it daily turns upon its own axis like 
a wheel, or to make ufe of another com-* 
parifon, like a top that fpins round; and 
this motion is at no lefs a rate than a 
ihoufand miles an hour. It is by means 
of this rotation on its axis, that the day 
breaks in one part of the world, while 
night approaches in the oppofite part; as 
it turns its fides alternately to the grea^ 
fountain of light, the Sun, which always 
remains fixed in one place : for though it 
appears to us to rife every day in the 
Eaft, and move to the Weft, this is only 
a falfe appearance, occafioned by thd 

motion 
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)»totion of the Earth from weft to eaft^ 
which confequently makes the Sun^ 
Moon, and all the heavenly bodies ap- 
pear to move the contrary wayy (|rom 
eaft to weft. 

SOPHkONlUS. 

How aftonifhingly great muft be tht 
tbrce of that attra6lion, which fomewhere 
exifts, to maintain the world pendent ; 
and the, gravitation to thecentre, by which 
the loofe bodies on the furface of the 
earth are preferved from flying off in a 
tangent, by the rapidity of its motion ! 

PARMENIO^ 

How wonderfktl is it likewife^ that 
though our heads be downwards during 
a great part of the day, we are not fen« 
fible of the fmalleft change in our po- 
fition ! 

POLYMEtU. 

The whole is amazing beyond the 
power of human comprebeniioo. By this 

£ 2 confta^t 
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conftant rotation of the earthy every part 
enjoys the comfortable light and heat of 
the Sun, and the grateful viciflitude of 
day and night.—Without this, one half 
of it, during half of the year, would be 
oppreffed with intenfe cold and difmal 
darknefs, while the other half would be 
fcorched and oppreffed by a continual 
heat and light. , 

SOPHRONIUS. 

We may remark another benefit arifing 
from the diurnal motion of the earth, 
which is, that by this means the whole 
earth never Jies a moment unconfcious 
or torpid : if in one fpot of it more ani- 
mals lie buried, and extinguifhed as it 
were in fleep, on another, at that very 
time, they are all alive and aftive, en^ 
joying happinefs, and performing the of- 
fices of life. 

POLYMETIS. 

It would indeed, in fome meafure, be 
like an extinguiihing of the creation, was 

the 
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the whole earth to fall together into the 
death-like ftate of fleep and inadion 
every twenty-four hours ; but according 
to the wife arrangement of Providence, 
while we in- this quarter of the world 
are obliged to fall into a ftate of inaflion, 
others, in a diftant part, are aftively em- 
ployed, perhaps for our convenience or 
gratification, in providing and (hipping 
off their manufactures and produfts, till 
we arife again into aftion to do the fame, 
while they, fink into a ftate of inadivity, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Let us now direft our attention to the 
prodigious and almoft incredible multi- 
tude of herbs, trees, fruits and flowers, 
which the earth produces, — How aftonifh- 
ingly and delightfully various are their 
kinds ! how exquifitely delicious are 
fome! how beautiful are others! and 
how ufeful, did we know the utility of 
each of them, are all ! Is it not amazing, 
that the fame earth and air (hould pro- 
duce fo many kinds, quite different from 
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each Qther in figure, colours, an^ pro- 
perties ! Our admiration is likewife .ex- 
cited by the general colour with which i| 
has pleafed the Creator to beautify every 
plant. — Had all the fields been cloathed 
in white or red, what eyes could have 
endured perpetually the li;ftre of their 
drefs ? If he had beftowed upon then^ 
(darker colours, who could haye been de« 
lighted with fo fad and mournful a fpec* 
tacle ? An agreeable verdure holds the 
mean between thefe two extremes, and 
IS fo happily adapted to the flrufture of 
the eye, as to refreOi and preferve the 
fight, inftead of tiring and exhaufting it. 
But what at firft we ifaould judge to be 
one colour, is an aftonifhing variety of 
ihades; fcarcely any plant is coloured 
exa81y as another; and this furprifing 
variety, which np art can imitate, is far« 
ther diver fified in each plant, ^lich, in 
its firft Ihooting forth, in its growth and 
maturity, aifumes a different verdure* 

$0PHR0NIUS« 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

Th€ fame njay be faid of the figure, 
fmell, tafte, and ufes of plants, both for 
nourifliment and medicine. 

POLYMETIS. 

Let us tranfport ourfelves in thought 
to a field covered with flowers, or a gar- 
den well cultivated. What beautiful 
enamel, what colours^ what richnefs, what 
fragrance, and at the fame time, how 
great a harmony in the ffaades with which 
they are blended ! From what (burce 
could arife the beauties fo fitted to ex- 
cite admiration ? What is in itfel£the prin- 
ciple of fo much fplendor, and of orna« 
ments fo infinitely diverfified ? It is from 
God they have received their aftonifiiing 
decorations ; and it may well be faid of 
a multitude of kinds, that <^ Solomon, 
an all his glory, wa$ not arrayed like one 
of thefe.*' 

SOPHROKIUS. 

I feldom ever behold a beautiful 
flower without reflefting on the blind- 
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nefs and vanity of mankind, who reckon 
upon beauty, youth, authority, and hu- 
man glory, as Tolid benefits, not remem- 
bering that they are as the tranfient 
flower of an herb, which to-morrow fhall 
be 1^0 more, 

POLYMETIS. 

Hitherto we have confidered the Earth 
as a field, or a garden of herbs; let us 
now confider it as a rich orchard, abound- 
ing with all kinds of fruit, which fucceed 
one another accorciing to the feafons,— 
Let us figure to ourfelves one of thofe 
trees extending its branches, bowing 
down to th^ earth under the weight of 
delicious fruit, the colour and fmell of 
which invite the tafte of the beholder. 
This tree, by the pomp it difplays before 
our eyes, feems tq cry out, '* Learn of 
me how great is the goodnefs and ipuni- 
ficence of God, who has formed me for 
you. — It is neither for him nor for me that 
I thus abound in riches. He ftands in 
need of nothing, and I can make no ufe 

of 
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of what is given me. — Blefs him and un- 
load me ; give thanks to him, and as he 
has made me the minifter of your enter- 
tainment, do you become the minifter of 
my gratitude." — Such invitations as thefe 
we feem to hear from every • quarter ; 
and as we advance in the ftudy of na- 
ture, we fliall difcover new fubjctfls of 
praife and admiration. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Nothing exhibits in fo ftrong a light 
the goodnefs of God to all his creatures, 
as the knowledge of Nature ; and the 
indifference of mankind to this pleafing 
and inftru6live fubje£l is a mark of great 
infenfibility. 

PARMENIO. 

The knowledge of nature, in the light 
that each of you confiders it, affords not 
only high entertainment, but an inex- 
hauftible fource of gratitude to the be- 
neficent Creator of the Univerfe. — Were 
it confiftent with your convenience and 
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inclination, a profecution of the fubjeS, 
through fome parts at lealt of the animal 
kingdom, would be extremely defirable. 
I do not mean an extenfive and fyfte« 
matical view, but a concife and general 
profpeft of the intercfting objedts which 
it contains. 

POLYMETIS. 

You were going to fpeak^ Sophronius ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I meant only to exprefs my approba« 
tion of what Parmenio fuggefts. 

POLYMETIS. 

And mine fliall never be withheld, 
where the profecution of knowledge is 
|he fubjed. Let us, therefore, enter 
iipop it in our next converfation. 
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POLYMETIS. 

WHAT an amazing abundance of 
fifh do the waters produce of every fize! 
Thefe animals have neither feet nor arms : 
their very head cannot be freely moved; 
and were we to confider on}y their figure, 
y^e fliould think them deprived of all that 
jjfras neceflary for the prefervation of 
^heir life : yet with their few outward 
organs, they are more nimble, dextrous, 
and artificial than if they had feveral 
bands and feet. The ufe which they 
make of their tails and fins carries them 
along as arrows, and gives them a velo- 
city like that of the birds in the air. 

PARMENIO. 

As the fifh devour one another, is it* 
not furprifing that the different kinds 
(hould (till continue to fubfift? 

POLYMETIS, 
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POLYMETIS, 

God has provided for it, by multiply, 
ing them in fo prodigious a manner, that 
their fruitfulnefs infinitely furpaffes the 
havoc which is made amongft them by 
their mutual defire of depredation. Sen- 
fibility is iriterefted in reflefting how the 
little ones Ihouldefcape thofe of fuperior 
fize, which look upon them as their prey, 
and are continually in purfuit of them, 
But this weak race are fwifter in their 
courfe than the others; they creep into 
places where the low water will not admit 
of the larger fifh, and it feems as if God 
had given them a forefight in proportion 
to their weaknefs and dangers. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

In refpeft of fiih, there are many con- 
fiderations particularly worthy of atten- 
tion, and which all evince in the plaineft 
manner the care and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence towards man. While the fea-fifli 
jive in the waters, loaded with fait, that 
we can fcarce bear a drop of them in our 

mouths, 
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mouths, and exift in that element in per- 
feft vigor and health; yet they preferve 
in the midft of fait a flefh which has not 
the fmalleft tafte of fuch a fubftance* 
The bed of thofe tribes, and fuch as are 
moft fit for the ufe of man, draw near the 
coaft, as if to offer themfelves to his dif- 
pofal; whilft many others, which are ufe- 
lefs to him, keep aloof from the fhore. 

POLYMETIS. 

This peculiar favor towards us i^ every 
whereto be difcerned: and the innumer- 
able fhells which are fpread upon the 
fhore hide different kinds of fifh, which, 
with a very fmall appearance of life, are 
fure to open their fhells at flated times to 
take in frefh water : and retain in their 
habitation, by fpeedily joining its parts 
together, the prey which falls into that 
fnare. 

SOPHRONIUS, 

We fee a furprifing imitation of reafon 
in many animals, but it no where appears 

in 
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in a more evident manner than in the iH^ 
duftry of birds in building their nefts. In 
the firft place, what mafter has taught 
them that they have need of them ? Who 
has enjoined to prepare them in time, and 
intimated how they fhould build them i 
What mathematician hasfuggefted to them 
the figure; or what architeft inftru6led 
them to choofe a firm place, and to build 
upon a folid foundation? What tender 
mother has advifed them to cover the bot- 
tom with a foft and delicate fubftance^ 
fuch as down and cotton ? And when thofe 
materials are deficient, who has fuggefted 
to them that ingenious charity, which 
leads them to pluck oiF fo many feathers 
from their own breads, with their beaks, 
as is requifite for preparing a convenient 
cradle for their young ? 

In the fecond place, what wifdom has 
pointed out to every diftinft kind a pecu- 
liar manner of building their nefts, fo as 
to obferve the fame precautions, though 
in a thoufand different ways ? Who has 

commanded 
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commanded the fwalloW) the moft {kilful 
of birds, to draw near to man, and make 
choice of his houfe for her ne(!^ within 
bis view, without fear of his knowing it^ 
and feeming rather to invite him to a con- 
fideration of her labour? Neither does 
this bird build like others with little bits 
of fticks and ftubble, but employs cement 
and mortar, and in fo folid a manner, that 
it requires fome pains to demolifli its 
work : yet in all this it makes ufe of no 
other inftrument but its beaki Do I 
Weary you with my obfervations? 

POLVMETIS. 

So far from it, they are highly agreeable. 

PARMENIO. 

Proceed, Soprhonjus: your remarks 
are ingenious and interefting. 

SOPHRONTUS. 

Who has made all the birds compre^ 
hend that they muft hatch their eggs by 
fitting upon them ? that this neceflity was 
indifpenfabk ? that the father and mother 

could 
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could not leave them at the fame time^ 
and that if one went abroad to feek for 
food, the other muft wait till its return? 
Who has fixed in the calendar the precife 
number of days that this afliduous atten* 
tion is to laft ? Who has excited them to 
affift the young, which are already formed, 
in coming out of the egg, by firft break- 
ing the fhell ? and who has fo exa£lly in- 
ftrufted them in the very moment before 
which they never come ? 

Who has given leffbns to all the birds^ 
upon the care they ought to take of their 
young, till fuch time as they are grown up, 
and in a condition to provide for them- 
felves ? Who has made them to diftinguifh 
fuch things as agree well with one fpecies, 
but are prejudicial to another? And 
amongfl fuch as are proper for the pa- 
rents, and unfit for the young, who has 
taught them to diftinguifli what is falu- 
tary ? Who has inftru£led feveral among 
the birds that wonderful induftry of re- 
taining food or water in their gullet, with- 
out fwallowing either one or the other, 

and 
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k&d preferving them for their young, to 
whom firft preparation ferves inftead of 
milk ? 

But let us fet bounds to our obferv^- 
tions on the induftry of birds, for the fub- 
je6^ is infinite, and hearken for a moment 
to the concert of their niiufic, the firft 
praife which God received from nature, 
and the firft fong of thankfgiving which 
was offered to him before man was 
formed. All their founds are different, 
but all harmonious, and altogether com- 
pofe a choir which men have but poorly 
imitated. 

Some of the birds are extremely beau- 
tiful, nor can any thing be more rich and 
variegated than their plumage. The 
peacock, for one, is laviflily adorned, and 
difplays with gold and azure the (hades 
of every other colour. This bird feems 
fenfible of its advantage, and looks as if* 
defigned to exhibit its beauties to our 
eyes, when it expands that fplendid cir- 
cumference which fets them all to view. 

F In 
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In e«amkiiR|( ih^ feathers of the reft| 
-we find oine 'thing very fingular in thofe 
of the fwans and other xiver-fowl; for 
they are jproof a^ainft water, and continue 
always dry : notwithft^nding which we 
cannot difcover either the artifice or 
difference of them. 

Looking at the feet of the .birds laft 
mentioned, we obferve upon them webs, 
which plainly mark their diftinClion. 
While fo fure are thofe birds that they 
run no hazard by throwing themfelves 
into the water, others to whom God has 
not given the like feathers or feet, are 
never fo raUi as to endanger themfelves 
by the experiment. Who has told the 
former that they run no danger, and who 
retains the other from following their 
example? It is not unufual to fet duck- 
eggs under a hen, which in this cafe is de* 
ceived'by her affeftion, and takes a fo- 
reign brood for her natural offspring- 
They run into the water as they come out 
of the fhell, nor can their imaginary mo- 
ther prevent them by her repeated calls 

to 
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to defift. She ftands upon the bri^k in 
aftonifhment at their raflinefs^ and ftiil 
more at the fuccefs of it. She finds her- 
felf violently tempted to follow them, and 
warmly exprefles her impatience, but no- 
thing is capable of carrying her to an in- 
difcretion which the author of nature has 
prohibited. 

We (hould never have done^ fliould we 
undertake to confider the many miracles 
of a like natui% with thofe which have 
been related. I (hall content myfelf 
with one obfervation more, which relates 
to birds#|f paffage. 

They have all their allotted times^ 
which they do not exceed; but thofe tipes 
are not the fame for every fpecies. Some 
wait for the winter, others the fpring; 
fome the fummer, and others the autumn. 
There is amongft each clafs a public and 
general rule of government, which guides 
and retains every individual bird in its 
duty. Before the general ediS, none 
thinks of departing; after its promulga- 
tion no one tarries behirid, A kind of 
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council fixes the day, and grants a certain 
time to prepare for it; after which they 
all take their flight: and fo exaft is their 
difcipline, that the next day there is not a 
ftraggler or deferter to be found. 

POLYMETIS. 

Wherever we turn our • eyes, we JRnd 
frefli matter of admiration, at the infinite 
wifdom of Providence, and the amazing 
inftinft which appears through the whole 
creation. The fingle inftance of the dog, 
which is known to all, Ihewsthe power of 
God, in giving all the out warii^ appear- 
ances of underftanding, fidelity, friend- 
ftiip and gratitude, perhaps without the 
principle of them. 

The aftions of the bee are no lefs ad- 
mirable. Inftead of contenting itfelf with 
fucking the honey, which is better pre- 
feived in the cups of flowers than any 
where elfe, and feeding upon it day by 
day, it lays up a provifion for the whole 
year, and principally for the winter. It 
loads the little hooks which adorn its legs 

with 
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"witK all the wax and gum that it can car- 
ry; and in fucking up the honey with the 
trunk fixed at the extremity of its head, 
it avoids the daubing of its wings, of which 
it ftands in need to fly from place to 
place, and to carry it home. 

If care is not taken to prepare a hive 
for it, it makes one itfelf in the hollow of 
fome tree or rock. There its firft care is 
to form the comb, which it compofes of 
fmall equal cens, that they may be the 
better joined, and leave no interval be- 
tween. It then pours out the honey, 
pure and unmixed, into thofe fmall re- 
fervoirs, and how plentifully foev^r its 
magazines are filled, it allows itfelf no 
reft, until the time of labour and harveft 
is over. In this Republic, there is no 
idlenefs, no avarice or felf-love, but all is 
in common. What is neceflary is grant- 
ed to all, but to none a fuperfluity; and 
it is for the public good that their acquifi- 
tions are preferved. New colonies, which 
would be a burden ^o the State, are fent 
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abroad: they know how to work, and arc 
obliged to do fo by being difmiffed.-— 
Among the beft governed nations have 
we the copy of fo perfeft a model ? 

But let us pafs from the bee to the ant, 
which refembles it in many refpefts, ex- 
cept that the former enriches man, and 
the latter ftriyes all he can to impoveriffi 
him, by ftealing from him. This little 
animal is informed that the winter is long, 
and that the ripe corn is not a great while 
expofed in the field. Thus the ant ne- 
ver fleeps during harveft. It draws along, 
with the little inftruments which mre fixe4 
to its head, grains of corn which are thrice 
as heavy as itfelf, and goes backward with 
them as well as it can. Sometimes it finds 
a friend by the way which lends its af- 
fiftance, but never waits for it. 

The repofitory, where all is public, and 
no one thinks of making a feparate pro- 
vifion for itfelf, is compofed of feveral 
chambers, which communicate with each 
other by galleries^, and which are dug fo 

deep, 
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deep, that neither the winter rains nor 
fnows can penetrate them. When their 
granaries are full, and the winter comes 
on, they begin to fecure the grain, by 
biting off the two ends of it, and thereby 
preventing it from growing. Thus their 
firftobjeQ: appears to be a care for futu- 
rity, to which they are determined rather 
by motives of prudence than neceffity. 
Hence we may obferve what a fund of in- 
duftry God has placed in this little ani- 
mal. He has given it a kind of pro- 
phetic underftanding, to oblige us to re- 
cur to him, to whom alone it belongs to 
work fuch prodigies; who cannot, in my 
opinion, more evidently Ihew us that he 
is the fource of wifdom, than by Exhibit- 
ing fuch palpable operations of it in an 
9gent fo extremely diminutive. 

Can we fufficiently admire the induftry 
of certain animals, which fpin with fuch 
art and delicacy, and all appears to be the 
c jFe6l of thought, and a mathematical con- 
mvance? Who has taught the fpider, an 
axiimal in other refpefts cpntemptible, to 
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form fuch fine threads, fo equal in their 
texture and fo artificially fufpended? 
Who has inftrufted it to begin with fixing 
them to certain points, to unite them all 
in one common centre, to draw them firft 
in a right line, and then to ftrengthen 
them by circles exaflly parallel to each 
other? Who has told it that thofe threads 
fhould be a fnare to catch other infeQs 
that have wings, and that it could not 
procure them but by this ftratagem ? 
.Who has appointed him his place in the 
centre, where all the lines meet, and 
whence it may he informed by the flighteft 
motion, that fome prey is fallen into its 
nets? Laftly, who has told him, that his 
firft care then fliould be to embarrafs the 
wings of that prey, by new threads, left it 
fliould ftill have the power of difengaging 
itfelf from confinement? 

All the world is acquainted with the 
labours of the filk-worm; but have the 
moft Ikilful artifts hitherto been able to 
imitate them? Have they found out the 
fecret of dra^ying fo fine a thread, fo 
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ftrong, fo even, fo bright and uniform? 
Have they any materials of greater value 
than this thread for making the richefl: 
ftuffs? Do they know how this worm con- 
verts the juice of the mulberry-leaf into 
golden threads? Can they affign a reafon 
why that which ^vas liquid before be- 
ing expofed to the air, Ihould, after its 
expofure to that element, grow ftrong, 
and lengthen itfelf in ivfinitum? Can any 
of them explain how this worm is taught 
to form itfelf a retreat under the number- 
lefs windings of the filk, which has pro- 
ceeded from itfelf, and how in this recefs 
it obtains wings, of which it was original- 
ly deftitute ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Is it not furprifing that man, placed in 
the midft of nature, which prefents him 
with the greateft fpeBacle it is poflible to 
imagine, and furrounded on all fides with 
an infinity of wonders made for his con- 
templation, fhould fcarcely ever think 
either of confidering thofe wonders, 

which 
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are fo deferving of his attention, or of 
taking a view of ^imfelf? He lives in 
the midft of a world of which he is the 
fovereign, as a ftranger, who looks with 
indifference upon ail that pafles in it, and 
as if it was not his concern. But the Uni- 
verfe prefents to our eyes a large pifture, 
of wliich every part has its ufe, every 
line its grace and beauty, though it is mod 
wonderful when confidercd in* the whole 
together. By laying before us fo beau- 
tiful a fpeflacle, it teaches us to obferve 
the order, fyn>metry and proportion, that 
reigns throughout all ; and with what 
uniformity this order, both of the aggre- 
gate and of every part, is preferved and 
maintained; leading us by that means tp 
the invifible hand and the direQing wif^ 
dom by which the whole is difplayed. 

PARMENIO. 

Never before did I attend to fuch fpe- 
culations on the economy of nature. It 
appears to me to be a fubjeft of vaft 
e;itent, and not more curious in point of 
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enquiry^ than ufeful for the mod im* 
portant rational purpofes, with which it 
is immediatelv conne6bed. 

POLYMETfS. 

You judge right, Parmenio; it may be 
rendered of the moll important advantage 
to us, both in regulating our fentiments of 
a fuperintending Providence, and our 
conduft in life. We are infl:ru£led by 
God himfelf that this is the proper 11 fe we 
opght to make of the creatures, which all 
teach us our duty. He fends the fluggard 
in the Scriptures to the ant, to learn in- 
duftry; the ungrateful to the ox and afs, 
who make a grateful return for their 
mailer's care; the inconfiderate to the 
ftork and the fwallow, who know their 
appointed times. Jefus Chrift lays down 
the confideration of the lillies of the val- 
ley and the birds of the air, as an in- 
ftruftion to all mankind, to rely impli- 
citly upon the care of a Providence^ 
which is watchful over all, abundant in 
^oodnefs, apd almighty. We (liould not 

^nfwer 
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anfwer the intentions of Divine Wifdom, 
^nd fhall lofe many important inftruc- 
tions, if we do not confider the footfteps 
of Uie Deity in all his creatures, as he 
has been pleafed to difplay himfelf^ and 
point out our duty in them. 
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DIALOGUE VIIL 



POLYMETIS. 



That men in general look with in-' 
difference on the wonders which are 
around them, can be only owing to want 
of confideration. Entirely occupied 
with their own little concerns, and the 
narrow fcenes in which it is their lot to 
be ftationed, they never accuftom their 
thoughts to range abroad, and take a 
wide furvey of nature in the luxuriant 
fields of fpeculation.— What an amazing 
profpeft does it prefent of quadrupeds^ 
birds, fifhes, and, above all, of infeds ! 
We are aflured, by thofe who have taken 
pains to inveftigate the animal creation, 
that of quadrupeds, they have found 
about one hundred and fifty kinds, en- 
tirely different from each other; of 

birds| 
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birds, upwards of five hundred; of fifhes^ 
three thoufand; and of infefts, twenty 
thoufand. — But amazing as this number 
is, they conjefture that the whole fum 
of terreftrial animals exceeds, by a third 
part, what they have difcovered, and 
fifhes by one half. The great naturalift, 
Mr. Ray, after employing fome years in. 
difcovering the different kinds of infefts, 
declared that he thought, if he was to 
employ twenty years longer, with the 
utmoft diligence and induftry, in fearch- 
ing them out, he {hould not come to an 
eod of the enquiry.— Extremely numcr 
rous likewife are the different kinds of 
plants, they being reckoned rnorc than 
eighteen thoufand. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Our aftoniftiment is not only excited 
at the great number of different kinds of 
animals in the world, but pf the vaft 
tnultitude of each kind, efpecially of 
thofe which are deftined for the food of 
roan* In this fin^ll fpOjt pf our own 

ifland. 
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ifland, there are, by computation, twenty, 
four millions of (heep and lambs daily 
feeding on our downs and plains. — More 
than one thoufand fattened oxen arc 
fla^gbt^red and confumed every week in 
the capital only, befides many thoufand 
flieep, hogs, calves, pigs, and Iambs.— 
Many hundred (hips are annually em- 
ployed in taking cod on the bank of 
Newfoundland, and they generally bring 
away twenty or thirty thoufand cod 
a-piece, in the whole an immenfe num- 
ber. But though this vaft annual cqn- 
fumption has continued for upwards of 
two hundred years, yet they ilill are 
found in equal plenty. If we extend 
our thoughts farther, and include the 
whole world, what an inconceivable mul- 
titude of animals muft be confumed every 
day by the inhabitants, and yet there is 
dill a frefti fupply- ! 

POLYMETIS, 

The more we confider the aftonifliing 
number of creatures daily fubfifting on 

the 
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the earth, the more will our ideas of the 
creation be raifed and increafed. The 
mind is almoft loft amidft fo manymil-^ 
lions of the animal tribes*— What lefs 
than an omnipotent God could prepare 
fuificient food, at all times and feafons^ 
for fo infinite a number of creatures ? 

SOPHRQNIUS. 

Our ideas of the earth we live on are 
likewife formed from thofe little fpots 
of it only, which we ourfelves have 
feen; but did we ftretch our imagination 
to embrace the whole, 'what a vaft and 
magnificent habitation would it appear,, 
"fince the whole face of it is above one 
hundred and ninety-nine millions of 
miles! How many kingdoms and people, 
how vaft a multitude of animals, beafts, 
birds, and fifties; how immenfe a number 
of trees, and plants, and flowers; what 
numberlefs buildings, what amazing and 
various fcenes may we not fuppofe upon 
fo vaft a furface ! Here ftupendous rocks 
and mountains, there immenfe fields and 
plains ; heTe vaft woods, and there mag- 
nificent 
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nificent cities ; here boundlefs feas, and 
there noble rivers ! Our wonder will dill 
rife higher, if we confider what a vaft 
quantity of matter the earth conlifts of; 
no lefs, as is proved by mathematical 
calculation, than two hundred and fixty- 
four thouland millions of miles folid con- 
tents ! a work too grand for any other 
than a God to execute, 

POLYMJETIS. 

Let us confider the twa great elements 
of which our habitation confifts, viz. 
Land and Water. — How wonderfully are 
both thefe contrived for our ufe and 
benefit! Had the land been of a little 
harder confiftence than it is, man would 
have been unable to cultivate it : had 
it been fofter, it would have been in- 
fufficient to bear him. How great an 
inftance of the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God do we perceive in that univerfal 
covering of the earth, the grafs of the 
field! We find it is the proper food of 
almpft ^11 animals; it accordingly fprings 

G up 
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iip in amazing abundance, almx>ft every 
^here : though continually fed upon and 
cropped, it as often renews itfelf again; 
it endures through all feafons : even win- 
ter, which nips almoft every thing that 
flouriflied in the fummer, hurts the grafs 
but little. — Was there not fuch a difpo* 
fition in the earth, to produce ahd ncm- 
rifh the grafs without any cultivation^ 
where could fuftenance be found for fa 
itiany millions of living creatures, whkh 
we have daily occafion for, either for 
our foody or to alEft us in our labour f 
By this means too, in makingthe graf^ 
to fpring up every where fpontaneoufly^ 
God has provided for the creatures of 
the forefts, &c. which have never knowa 
the care. of man : " For his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works^" 

SOPHRONIUS* 

It is obfervable, that tKotfgh the graf$ 
grows thus wonderfully evfery where, iiT 
all foils and fituation!5,\Ve find moft other 
plants arid trees dwindle in a foil which 

does 
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does not agree with them. How great a 
mark then, of the wifdom and con- 
trivance of the Creator, are the various 
foils and moulds of which this earth con- 
fifts ! fo that there is a fit provifion for 
every fingle vegetable. 

POLYMETIS. 

Yes, Sophronius, we find that different 
vegetables require different foils; and 
yet experiments (hew that they owe not 
their life and growth to the earth itfelf, 
but to fome agreeable and congenial 
Juices or falts, &c. redding in the earth. 
The great Mr. Boyle ordered his gar- 
dener to dig up, and dry in an oven, 
fome earth fit for the purpofe, to weigh 
it, and to fet in it the feeds of a kind of 
Indian pompion. The feeds, when fown^ 
were watered with rain or fpring water 
only ; but though fruit was produced in 
one experiment of near three pounds, 
and in another of above fourteen pounds, 
yet the earth when dried, and weighed 

G 2 again, 
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again, was fcarcely any thing diminifhed 
in its weight. 

He adduces another experiment from 
Helmont, who dried two hundred pounds 
of earth, and planted in it a willow 
weighing five pounds, which he watered 
with rain or di (tilled water; and to fecure 
it from any earth getting in, he put over 
it a, cover of tin perforated. After five 
years, weighing the tree with all the leaves 
it had produced in that time, he found it 
to weigh a hundred and fixty-nine 
pounds, three ounces; but the earth to 
be diminiflied only about two ounces in 
its weight. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

There is reafon to think, from thefe 
experiments, that plants derive much of 
their nourifhment from the air; and in- 
deed later experiments evince that this 
fluid is abfolutely iiecefTary for their ex- 
iftence. 

POXY METIS. 
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POLYMETIS. 

To the convenience which the various 
foils that cover the earth are of to ve- 
getables, we may add their great ufe and 
benefit to various animals ; to many kinds 
of quadrupeds, fowls, infe£ls, and reptiles, 
who make in the earth their places of re- 
pofe and reft; their retreat in winter, 
their fecurity - from their enemies, and 
th^ir nefts to accommodate their young ; 
fome delighting in a lax and porous 
mould, admitting them an eafy paffage ; 
and others in a more folid earth, that 
will better fecure them againft injuries 
from without. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But there were many other things ne- 
ceffary for the convenience of man ; 
therefore, befides the advantages he de- 
rives from the furface, the very bowels 
of the earth have been ftocked with' a 
variety of materials for his ufe : thus, in 
one place be finds ftone and flate ; in an- 

G 3 other 
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Other, clay, proper for making bricks; 
in another, lime ; all which are adapted 
for building him a convenient habitation, 
lodgments for the fheltering of his cattle, 
granaries for his corn and fruits, churchea 
for public worfhip, and halls for public 
tiiieetings, — Here he finds iron, copper, 
lead, and tin, which enable him to make 
inftruments for tilling the ground, cut- 
ting down timber, and knives to cut his 
food in pieces, veflels in which to drefs 
it, and a great number of other tltenfib 
tifeful for the conveniency of life. In 
many places are inexhauftible quantities 
of coal, to fupply us^Tth fuel, and which 
is of yet morer" fervice, being endowed 
with the property of foftening iron, and 
rendering it malleable. In the earth are 
likewife found gold and filvcr, conve- 
nient for the carrying on of trade and 
commerce with the greater facility. 

PARMENIO. 

There, Sophronius, you have men- 
tioned the irtUetnenta mabrutn^ — Had il 

aot 
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not been happy for mankind that thefe 
metals had never been difcovered ? 

You well know, Parmenio, that we 
ought never to argue againft the ufe of 
any diing from the abufe of it : if not 
gold and filver, fome other medium of 
exchange rauft neceffarily have been 
adopted ; and none could be fo conve- 
nient as thofe fubftances, which, from 
their proportionable fcarcity, acquire the 
greater eftimalion. — The iron money of 
Lycurgus would not be portable even in 
idi moderate quantity ; and you will own, 
that the moft ancient medium of traffic^ 
^hich appears to have been fheep or 
oxen, could not well be adopted, wheii 
the objeQ: of barter amounted in value 
tQ only a part of thofe animals* 

PARMENIO. 

I very readily acknowledge the juft- 
neft of your obfervations. 

G 4 POLYMETIS. 
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POLYMETIS, 

Be fides thofe we have already, meni? 
tioned, there are many other inexhauftr 
ible treafures laid up for us in the earths 
and here we may admire with what in- 
finite wifdom God has difpofed every 
thing. He might have placed all th^£^ 
on the furface of the earth, to be near 
at hand, and ready to be employed on 
0ll occafions; but then the vaft quan-* 
tity of them would have almoft covered 
the earth, and have obftru£ted all huf- 
bandry, as well as the free paifage of 
the inhabitants, — Metals, ftorcs, and a 
hundred other materials, which are con« 
ftantly employed for our ufe, and were 
defigned to be a never-failing treafure for 
the fervice of all fucceeding ages, are 
carefully locked up in the vaft ftprc- 
houfes under our feet, to which we are 
enabled to refort in all cafes of neceflity ;^ 
for Providence has fo wifely ordered it, 
that they are not buried near the ceptre 
of the eartb| nor yet at fi^ch a d^pth^ as 

to 
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to make them inacceffible to us, but at 
fuch a proper diftance below the furface, 
as that the -coat of earth above them 
{hould have a fufficient depth of foil t<^ 
produce fruits for the ufe of man, and 
yet not be of fuch thicknefs, as to pre- 
vent his digging into thofe fubterraneous 
magazines of treafure, which are depo» 
fited to fupply his exigencies* 
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DIALOGUE IX. 



PARMENIO. 

I AM perfeftly convinced of the wifdom 
and goodnefs of Providence, fo con- 
fpicuoufly manifeftin all the obfervations 
you have made : but there is one thing 
that feems to me unaccountable, and re- 
fpefling which I fhould be glad, to know 
your opinion. It is, why there fhould be 
fo many animals, and infers in particular^ 
which, fo far from being ufeful, are ex- 
tremely noxious; fome by their fierce- 
nefs, and others, as well as many plants, 
by their poifonous nature. 

POLYMETIS. 

The fubjeft of your queftion, Parme- 
nio, has fometimes excited my own re- 
fle&ions. The proper anfwer feems to 

be, 
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be, that in great variety, the greater power 
and contrivance are feen; and that the 
fierce, poifonous and noxious creatures 
ferve as rods and fcourges to chaftife us, 
as means to excite us to wifdom, induftry 
and care. It is poffible, befides, that 
thofe creatures may be of fome ufe in the 
creation, which we are not able to difco- 
ver. Though the infinitely wife Creator 
has put it in the power of fome animals to 
chaftife us, yet he has fhewed no lefs wif- 
dom and kindnefs, in ordering many, if 
not moft of them in fuch a manner, that 
it fhall be in the power of man, and other 
creatures, to obviate or efcape their evils. 
For befides the antidotes afforded by mi^ 
nerals, vegetables, &c. many, if not moft 
of our European venemous animals, car- 
ry fheir cure, as well as their poifon, iri 
their own bodies. The oil, and I believe 
the body too of the Scorpion, is a certain 
remedy againft its ftroke. ASote^ wafp^ 
or hornet, crufhed and rubbed, and then 
applied to the part with a bandage, is a 
certain cure for the fting of thofe crea- 
tures; 
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tures; and it is reputed, that the flefli, 
efpecially the head of vipers, affords a 
remedy for their bites. Our viper- 
catchers have a remedy in which they 
place fo great confidence, as to be no 
more afraid of the bite of a viper, than of 
a common punfture; immediately curing 
themfelves by the application of their 
fpecific. This, though they keep it a great 
fecret, is found to be no other than viper- 
fat, prefently rubbed into the wound, 

SOPHRONIUS, 

As to the means of efcaping the mif- 
chief of fuch noxious animals, bolides 
what may be effeded by the care, induf- 
try and fagacity of man, fome of them are 
fo contrived as to give warning or time 
for efcape, to creatures in danger of being 
attacked by them. Thus, for inftance, 
nhe rattlefnake, the moft poifonous of any 
ferpent, which darts its venom to fome 
diftance, gives warning involuntarily by 
the rattle in its tail. So the fliark, the 
molt rapacious animal of the waters, is 

forced 
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forced to turn himfelfonhis back, befor^ 
be can catch his prey. Sir Hans Sloanc 
obferves, that were it not for the time 
required in turning itfelf^ there would b^ 
nothing that could avoid it : it is fo quick 
in fwimmingj has fuch vaft flrength, wifH 
a mod capacious throat, and extremely 
voracious* 

POLYMETIS. 

That terrible creature the crocodile, 
can only catch its prey direflly before it, 
and not on one fide, being unable to turn 
its body any way without taking a great 
compafs; duringwhich time, thofe it pur- 
fues are enabled to make their efcape : 
for otherwife, from the velocity of its mo- 
tion, there is fcarce a poflibility of efca- 
ping it, when it runs ftraight forward. 



•1 
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May I beg the favor, Polymetis, to 
have a defcription of that animal? for it 
is a creature celebrated in antiquity, for 
infidipus and hypocritical weeping. 

POLYMETf$. 
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POLYMETIS. 

I (hall give it you with great pleafute 
in a moment: but the ftory of their weep* 
ing i« merely fabulous. 

The crocodile is au-arm^hibious awimal, 
living both by land and water, which, 
from an egg not much larger tha« that of 
a turkey, arrives fometimes to eight or 
ten yards in length. For, though other 
creatures have a certain period to their 
growth, the crocodile, as is faid, continues 
increafing in length, as well as thicknefs> 
to the end of its life, which is reported to 
iJe about a hundred years. Its head is 
ftat above and below, with jaws wide 
enough to fwallow a man entire; a fharp 
long fnout, full of teeth, but no tongue, 
' The body is of equal dimenfions, covered 
on the back with high fcales, like the 
heads of broad nails; of a greenifh co- 
lour, and fo hard, that a halbert cannot 
pierce them. Its tail is long, and cover- 
ed with fuch fcales as the back ; its belly 
white and pretty tender, being the only 

part 
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part where it is eafily wounded. It has 
four fhort legs, with five claws on its 
fore, and four on its hinder feet. It 
moves only the upper jaw in eating. Its 
flefh is not poifonous, but infipid. It is 
a very ravenous and fubtle creature, 
hiding itfelf in the fands, and behind the 
projefting banks of rivers, to watch the 
beafts coming to drink. When any comes^ 
within its reach, it rufhes with it into the 
water, and holds it down tilt it is ftran- 
gled. The only way to efcape their pur- 
fuit, is by flying in circles: for their 
body being of a vaft length, requires fome 
time to turn about ; but direftly forward> 
they can run with great fwiftnefs. It lays* 
its eggs in the fand, to be hatched by the 
heat of the fun, 

PAR MEN 16. 

What a formidable animal ! The terror 
it mud infpire was probably the caufe of 
its being worfhipped by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

POLY MET IS. 
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POLYMETIS, 

*rhat may have been one caufe : but 
they feem likewife to have held it in ve- 
neration for deftroying the numerous ani- 
mals which breed in the flime of the Nile, 
a,fter the waters have fubfided. 

The crocodiles would increafe prodi- 
gioudy in Egypt, was it not for the afti-. 
vity of the ichneumon, which deftroys 
their eggs. You know how much that 
little creature has been celebrated for 
its courage; but as perhaps you have 
never feen a poem on that fubjeft, writ- 
ten by Opianus, a Greek phyfician, I 
fliall fhew you a tranflation of it, as one 
of my earlieft poetical produdions, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

You will greatly oblige us both by the 
communication. 

POLYMETIS, 

I (hall read it, upon the condition, 
however, that neither you nor Parnienio, 

2 now 
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(hall, now at leaft, exprefs any opinion 
on the fubjeQ:. 

Small Is th' Ichneumonj yet its fame extends^ 
For mighty deeds^ to earth's remoteft ends. 
The greateft monfter, bred where Nil us flows 
In his fev'n ftreams, it craftily overthrows. 
For when the Crocodile, with fleep oppreft. 
Stretches his weary limbs and turns to reft ; 
His fnouted mouth, and jaws immenfe, unbound^ 
A throat difclofing of a hideous round ; 
The fly Ichneumon, wond'rous'in its art. 
Each motion views attentively apart ; 
Till his huge fides it fees in heavings rife. 
And lockt in fleep th* enormous monfter lies. 
Then from the mud, in rapid courfe it bends. 
And boldly down the dreadful throat defcends* 
Now rous'd fromJp^epjp|p#»^pi^rc*d )vith inward pain. 
The raging monfter fecks the watry plain ; 
And now the flime, and now the deep explores j 
Now reftlefs rolls him on the fandy fliorj^-v* 
To fuiioiprage his fervid anguilh fires. 
And his foul mouth hot clouds of fradke expires. 
The glad Ichneumon, mafter of the prize, 
TJnmov'd beholds theMtiortal fury rife : 
While in his entrails fixif, it probes around. 
Tears ev'ry nerve, and feeds in ev'ry wound; 
Till fated with the carnage and the gore. 
It leaves the corpfe extended on the fliore. 

H O 
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O highly fi)r fuch enterprize renown'd I 

What words^ Ichneumonj can thjr deeds refoundf 

What drains thy intrepidity relate^ 

Who bravely ventur'd in the jaws of fate ? 

Nay, pray, remember my injun6iion« 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Then yft muft forbear. 

Does it not evidently ^appear, that the 
great variety of things in the world is a 
moll wife provifion for the ufes of the 
various creatures which inhabit it ? Some 
for food, fome for medicine, fome for ha- 
bitation, fome for utenfils, and fome for 
recreation and pleafure^ either to nian, or 
to fome of the infeiior creatures them- 
felves; even for which inferior creaturea 
the liberal Creator has provided all things 
neceffary, or any way conducive to their 
comfortable living in the world, aa well 
as for man* 

POLYMETIS. 

Let us next confider the element of 
water, which we iball find no lefs fitly 

and 
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wonderfully difpofed for our fervice. 
Let us refleEt a little upon its nature and 
♦qualities: how admirably arethefe adapt- 
ed to make it infinitely ufeful to us! Had 
it been of a little finer confiftence than it 
is, it might perhaps have ferved to nourifh 
the earth, and fatisfy our thirft : but then, 
of how many benefits which it now af- 
fords us, fliould we have been deprived ? 
For had it been of a lighter nature, 
it could not have fupported boats and 
fliip« upon it. If on the other hand, ia - 
ftead of a thinner, water had been of a 
thicker confiftence than it is, it would 
have been no lefs unfit for our ufe : For 
then it would have ftagnated, inftead of 
runnmg, would not have anfwered the 
purpofe of navigation, and wojild have 
produced putrid difeafes over all the 
creation. Befides, it could not have pe- 
'Detrated into the pores of the earth, to 
Tender it fruitful, nor the roots and fibres 
of trees and plants, to give them their 
jiourilhment : neither would it have been 
*of that fervice which it now is to all 

H 2 creatures, 
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creatures, in fatisfying their thirft, and 
diluting the food they eat, fo as to make 
it fitter for nourifhment. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

As water is thus of fuch infinite fer- 
vice to us for various purpofes, what an 
inftance of goodncfs and defign is it, that 
it is difperfed through the whole earth! 
When we but refleft a little on the vaft 
length of many rivers, fuch as the Rhine, 
which runs above fix hundred miles; the 
Danube, whrch paffes over fifteen hun- 
dred ; the Niger, which waters three 
thoufand three hundred miles of land in 
the fultry climes of Africa; the rivet of 
Amazons in America, which runs three 
thoufand milesj and discharges itfelfinto 
the ocean by an outlet of prodigious 
breadth; befides the Ganges, and many 
others, fome of which run t|ie vaft courfc 
of fix thoufand miles; when we confider 
this, our reafon tells us, *that nothing but 
the omnipotent hand of God could form 

and 
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and hollow channels from one end of the 
earth to the othen 

POLYMETIS. 

The whole diftribution of the waters, 
and the dry land, though it may feem 
rude and undefigned to a carelefs view, 
is admirably well adjufted to the ufcs and 
conveniences of the world. In the firft 
place, the diftribution is fo well made, 
that there is a juft equipoife of the whole 
globe. In the next place, the earth and 
the waters are fo admirably well placed 
about the globe, as to be helpful to each 
other, and to minifter to one another's 
ufes. The great oceans, and the lefler 
feas and lakes are fo extremely well dif- 
tributed, as to afford fufficient vapors for 
clouds and rain, to temperate the cold of 
the northern frozen air, to mitigate the 
heats of the torrid zone, and to refrefh 
the earth with fertile (howerjs, 

SQfHRONlUS* 

What a wonderful inftance of con- 
trivance it is. that all the rivers on the 

H 3 face 
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face of the earth, in whatever part they 
^rife, difcharge themfelves at laft into 
the fea; otherwife, vaft as the ocean is, 
it could notjiave fupplied vapors enough 
to form clouds and rain for watering the 
whole earth, but would have been foon 
exhaufted. It has been found by calcula* 
tion, that from the Mediterranean only» 
which is but a very fmall fea compared 
to fome others, there may be raifed in 
vapors, in a fummer's day, no^lefs than 
five thoufand two hundred and eighty 
millions of tons of water! What incon- 
ceivable quantities muft then be raifed 
from the whole furface of the feas in 
general ! 

PARMENIO. 

While you are fpeaking of the great 
ufe of the clouds and vapors for fupply- 
ing us with rain, I wifli you would ex- 
plain the manner in which natural philo- 
fophers account for tlft formation of 
clouds and rain. 

2 POLYMETIS, 
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POLYMETIS, 

Your curipfity, Parraenio, is laudable, 
and either Sophronius or I ihall endea^ 
vour to gratify it. 

SOPl»RONIUS« 

Tliere rs none, Polymetis, more equal 
CO the talk than yourfelf. 

POLYMETIS. 

Clouds and rain then are made of va- 
pors raifed from water, or moifture only. 
Thofe vapors are demonflratively nothing 
elfe than fmall bubbles, or bladders, de- 
tached from the waters by the power of 
the fun, or a fubterraneous heat, or both ; 
and being lighter than the atraofphere, arc 
buoyed up by it, until they become of an 
equal weight with it, in fotne of its regions 
aloft in the air, or nearer the earth; in 
which thofe vapors are formed into 
clouds, rain, fnow, hail, lightning, dew, 
mifts, and other Qieteors. 

In this formation of meteors, the grand 
agent is cold, which commonly, if not 

H 4^ always, 
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always, occupies the fuperior regions of 
the air; as is manifeft from the fummits 
of high mountains, which are always co- 
vered with fnow and ice. 

T^is cold, if it approaches near the 
earth, precipitates the vapors, either in 
dews; or if the vapors afcend in great- 
er quantity, and Toon meet with cold, 
they are then condenfed into mizzling, 
or elfe into fhowers of fmall rain. If 
the vapors are not only copious, but 
of an equal weight with the lower air 
itfelf, they become vifible, fwim at a little 
height above the earth, and make what 
we call a mift or fog. But if they are a 
degree lighter, fo as to mount higher, not 
however to any great height, and neither 
«mret with cold enough to condenfe them, 
nor wind to diflipate them, they then 
form a heavy, thick, dark fky, lading 
often for feveral weeks, without either 
fun or rain. In this cafe, it is fcarcely 
ever known to rain, till it has been firft 
fair weather, 

PARMENIO. 
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What you fay correfponds with a re- 
mark which I have frequently heard 
made; . but pray how do you account 
for it ? 

POLYMETIS* 

The cafe is eafily accounted for, and it 
is thus : Whilft the vapors remain in the 
fame ftate, the weather does fo too ; and 
fuch weather is generally attended with 
moderate warmth, with little or no mnd 
to difturb the vapors, and a heavy atmof- 
phere to fupport them; the barometer 
being then commonly high. . But when 
the cold approaches, and by condenfing 
drives the vapors into clouds or drops^ 
then is way made for the beams of the 
fun, till the fame vapors, being by farther 
condenfation formed into rain, fall down 
in drops. 

The approach of the cold towards the 
vapors, and confequently the alteration 
of fych dark weather, is often perceived 

before 
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before hand, by fome few fmall drops of 
rain, hail, or fnow, now and then falling : 
which probably happens from the cold 
meeting fome of the ftraggling vapors, or 
the uppermoft of theni, and condenfing 
them into drops, before it reaches the 
main body of the vapors below, and 
exerts itfelf upon them. 

PARMENIO. 

The clouds then are a va^l heap of va^ 
pors exhaled from fea and land ? 

POLYMETIS. 

They are fo, and are raifed to that 
height in the air, where they become of 
equal weight or gravity with it. In thofc 
parts therefore they float, and by ftriking 
againft one another, and coalefcing, they 
become more denfe and weighty. The 
thinner or rarer the clouds are, the higher 
they foar; but the more denfe or weighty 
they are, they hover nearer to the earth. 
The height at which the clouds fly in the 
atmofphere, is from about a quarter of a 
mile to a mile. 

FARM£KIO« 
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PARMENIO. 

But whence proceeds the wonderful 
variety in the colours of the clouds, and 
the multiplicity of figures which they 
afluoie ? 

POLYMETI€, 

The variety in the colours of the clouds 
is owing to their particular fituation with 
refpeft to the fun, and the diflPerent re- 
{le£lions of his light: and as to their 
figure, it refults from their loofe and vo* 
luble texture, revolving into any form^ 
according to the force of the winds. 
When various heaps of clouds are driven 
together by the agitation of the winds, 
they mix, and run into one body, and 
thus diflfolve or condenfe each other into 
their former fubftance of water. The 
coldnefs of the air likewife is a powerful 
means to compaS; and condenfe clouds 
into water, 

PARMENIO, 

Give me leave now to aflc you the man- 
ner in which fnow and hail are produced, 

POLYMETIS, 
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POLYMETIS* 

Snow i« produced thus: When the va- 
pors are become confiderably condenfed, 
yet not fo far as to be liquified, or dif- 
folved into water, then by a fpecial de- 
gree of coldnefs in the upper air, the par- 
ticles of condenfed vapors are compelled 
into a glacial fubftance, feveral of which 
adhering together, form little white 
fleeces, fomewhat heavier than the air, 
and therefore defcend in a flow and gen- 
tle manner. 

In refpedl of hail, it is generated in this 
manner; when the cloud which rains is 
very high in the air, or when all the re- 
gions of the air are very cold, the falling 
drops of water are congealed, and grow 
into an icy fubfl;ance, of different fize 
and figure, according to the particles of 
water, the degrees of temperature, the 
wind, and other circumftances. 

The manner how vapors are precipi- 
tated by the cold, and reduced into drops, 
is conceived to be thus; Vapors being 

no 
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Other than inflated bladders of water, 
when they meet with an air colder than 
what is contained in them^ the contained 
air is reduced into a lefs fpace, and the 
watery fhell or cafe rendered by that 
means thicker, fo as to become heavier 
than the air by which they are buoyed 
up, and confequently muft needs fall 
down. Many of thofe thickened blad- 
ders likewife run into one, and fo form 
drops,' greater or fmaller, according to 
the quantity of vapors colleded together. 

PARMENIO. 

It appears that the air is a univerfal 
and important agent in all the phenomena 
of the clouds. 

POLYMETIS. 

It is indeed both, Parmenio; and not 
more in the clouds, than on the face of 
the earth, and in the waters. 
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Dialogue x. 



i^OLVMETIS. 

YOU fay well, Sophronius, that new 
Wonders ftill arife around us, and every 
thing declares itfelf the workmanlhip' of 
the Moll High. What a matter of afto- 
nifliment, what a fubjeft of veneration 
towards the Great Maker of the world, 
is the common Air we breathe ! In vain 
had the earth and waters been fpread 
abroad, in vain had they been adorned 
with fo many admirable properties, had 
mot the infinitely wife Creator provided, 
and diftributed every where that fine fluid 
which we call the air, to excite, give life 
io, and maintain the whole world. It is 
this, however common,and however little 
taken notice of, that preferves the health 
and ftrength of the wjiole animal creation^ 

aquatic 
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aquatic as well as terreftrial; and not 
only of animals, but of vegetables, from 
the lofty cedar to the humbled blade of 
grafs that exifts on the furface of the 
globe. Without this ufeful element, moft 
animals can fcarcely live half a minute j 
aii4 others that are the moft aeesAoaiedL 
lo the want of itj cannot five without it 
many days. That this a fa£t, is proved 
to ocular demonllration by the Air* 
pulnp. 

It has been found by repeated experi- 
ments, that animals whofe hearts have 
two ventricles and no foramen ovale, as 
birds, dogs, cats, rats, mice, &c. when put 
into a Receiver, from which the air is ex- 
haufted, die in lefs than half a minute, 
reckoning from the very firft exfuiflioni 
efpecially in a fmall Receiver. 

PARM£NIO« 

I fliould think thJt a mole, from its 
manner of life under ground, would Ifve 
longer in an exhaufted Receiver than any 
4>ther quadruped, 

?OLYM£TIS» 
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POLYMETIS. 

The idea is plaufible, and the fame 
opinion was, entertained by the ingenious 
philofopher who made the experiments 
juft now mentioned : but he found that a 
molo^dilsd in one minute, without reco^ 
vef^/in a larg^ Receiver, and doubtlefs 
would hardly have furvived half a minute 
in a fmall one. A bat, though wounded, 
fuftained the pump two minutes, and re- 
vived upon the re-admiffion of the air. 
It afterwards remained four minutes and 
a half in the exhaufted Receiver, and 
again revived. Being fubjefted to a third 
experiment, after it had been five minutes 
in the Receiver, it continued gafping for 
a time; and after twenty minutes the air 
was re-admitted, but the bat revived no 
more. 

In refpeft of infefts; wafps, bees, hor- 
nets, grafshoppers and lady-cows, fedmed 
ta he dead in two minutes, and were kept 
in vacuo VNtXiiy-ioMX hours; notwithftand- 

ing 
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ing which they revived in the open air, in 
the fpace of two or three hours. 

Snails bear the air pump furprifingly, 
particularly thofe in Ihells. Two of thofe 
lay in the. Receiver above twenty-four 
hours, and fcemed not much affefted. 
After a fecond exhauftionjthe fame fnails 
were left in the Receiver' twenty-eight 
hours more; when one of them was quite 
dead, but the other revived. 

Frogs and toads likewife bear the air- 
pump a long time, efpecially the former. 
A large toad fuftained the fituation almoft 
fix hours; within which time, however, 
it died irrecoverable. Another toad and 
a frog were put into the Receiver toge- 
ther : the toad was feemingly dead in two 
hours, but the frog jud alive. After 
they had remained eleven hours, the 
frog recovered in the open air, apparent- 
ly weak; but the toad was quite dead. 
The fame frog being put in again for 
twenty-feven hours, was then likewife 
quite dead. 

I The 
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The animalcules in pepper wat6r re- 
mained in vacuo twenty - four hours. 
After they had been expofed a day or two 
in the open air, fome of them were founcj 
dead, and fome alive. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I have been witnefs to feveral experi- 
ments of a flmilar nature, which are all 
demonftrative of the indifpenfible necef- 
fity of the air for the fupport of animal 
life; and that the air is the principal caufe 
of the vegetation of plants, is likewifc 
proved by the fame engine. 

PARMENIO. 

1 clearly recolleft one remarkable in- 
flance to that purpofe. A few lettuce 
feeds being fown upon earth in the open 
air, and others at the fame time upon 
earth placed in the Receiver, which was 
afterwards exhaufted, the feed expofed 
to the air was grown up an inch and a 
half high' in the fpace of eight days; but 
that in the exhaufted Receiver not at all. 

Air 
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Air being again admitted into the Recei- 
ver, to fee whether any of the feeds would 
then come tip, in the fpace of one week 
it grew up to the height of two or three 
inches, 

PARMENIO. 

I have likewife feen fome experiments 
made with animals by means of the air- 
pump ; it is furprifing how the creatures 
fwell in the exhauft'tfd 'Receiver. 

SOPHRONIUS, 

Yes, that is occafioned by the air with- 
in the body expanding itfelf, when the 
preffure of the external air is removed. 

POLVMETIS. 

We fee then the neceffity of air for the 
fupport both of animal and vegetable 
life; and it is amazing to confider the 
weight which bodies fullain from this 
element. — The height of the atmofphere 
reaches above forty-four miles, fo that 
the weight of air preffing upon the body 

I e of 
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jDf a man fix foot high, is fequal to twenty- 
eight thoufand pounds or upwards. 

PARMENIO. 

How is it then that we conftantly fup- 
port fo enormous a weight, without being 
cruflied to pieces ? 



POLYMETIS. 

It is by ah internal air, placed by the 
Creator ifv" a^l bSdie'Sj'-^hich, though in 
fo fmall a quantity as to appear infigni- 
ficant, is yet fufficient to counterbalance 
the prodigious weight of the incumbent 
atmofphere. What but the hand of God 
could eftablifh fo wonderful a balance ? 
It is by this equilibrium of the internal 
and external air, that we are rendered 
quite infenfible of fo immenfe a weight, 
und move about as if we fuftained not 
the fmalleft preffure from the atmof- 
phere. 

PARMENIO. 

You have clearly (hewn the fatal effefts 
rcfulting to bodies from a removal of 

the 
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the external air; I prefume that the re- 
iQOval of their internal air would provQ 
equally prejudicial. 

POLYMETIS. 

You conjefture right; for if thp in- 
ternal air is extrafted from any animal, 
the external air will fqueeze the animal 
flat, and prefs it to death. By a flat 
empty bottle laid on its fide, it will ap- 
pear evidently that it is the air within 
the bottle, whether it be flopped or not, 
which counterbalances the external pref- 
fure of the air, and thereby keeps the 
bottle from being broke ; for by apply- 
ing a fyringe to the mouth of the bottle, 
and extracting the air within it, this is 
no fooner done, than the preflure of the 
external air breaks 'the bottle into a 
tboufand pieces. — Thus let a globe, or 
hollow ball of brafs, be divided exaftly 
into two equal parts ; the edges being 
made fmooth, let them be put together, 
without any cement, and the air within 
them be extrafted by means of a cock 5 

I 3 the 
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the external air will immediately prefs 
them fo clofe together, that it will re« 
quire a fifteen pound weight for every 
fquare inch of their circumference, to 
pull them afunder. 

The force of the internal air in bodies 
is no lefs powerful; for when the ex- 
ternal is taken away, it has been found 
that the former will, by the mere force 
of its fpring, dilate itfelf into thirteen 
thoufand times the fpace which it occu- 
pied under the prefTure of the atmof- 
phcre. If a ftrong glafs bottle, clofely 
fealed up, is put under the Receiver, and 
the air exbaufted, the air within the 
bottle will expand itfelf with fo much 
force, as to break the bottle into a thou- 
fand pieces : if, inftead of a bottle, we 
put an animal, the internal air in its body 
will dilate itfelf to fuch a degree, as to 
make it fwell till it burfts, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

By means of thefe experiments, fome 
of the terrible effefts of lightning are ac- 

counted 
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Counted for. There have often been 
inftances of men and cattle being killed 
by lightning, without the leaft mark or 
hurt vifible on any part of their bodies. 
This is fuppofed to be occafioned by the 
lightning's rarefying or taking off the' 
preffure of the external air fo ipuch, that 
the air within their bodies expands itfelf 
with a force fufficient to burfl; the interjojc 
blood- veffels, &€• whence immediate 
death enfuqsj without any outward figns 
of injury. 

POLYMETIS. 

It is the expanfive property of this 
admirable fluid which is the caufe of all 
founds.' This is proved beyond a doubt, 
by putting a bell under the Receiver of 
an air-pump. By fhaking it before the 
air is exhaufled from the Receiver, it may 
be made to found, and heard at a confi- 
derable diftance; but when the air is 
exhaufled, the bell can fcarcely be heard 
at the neareft diftance. If, inftead of 
^xliaufting the air, a greater quantity of 
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it be comprefled into the Receiver, the 
bell will found louder and louder, in 
proportion to the denfity of the fluid. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

, The vaft fwiflnefs with which found 
flies is likewife highly worthy of obfer- 
vation, being fifty-two times greater than 
that of a briflc wind, or current of air. 
It is by this property rendered of much 
greater ufe to us than if its motion had 
been flower. Sound, by experiments 
which have been repeatedly made, is 
known to fly no lefs than one thoufand 
one hundred aud forty-two feet in one 
fecond of time ; and whether the found 
be loud -or languid, whether of bells, 
guns, &c. great or fmall, or any other 
fonorous body,, it conftantly flies with 
the fame extraordinary fwiftnefs ; pafling 
over the lafl: mile with as much velocity 
as it did the firft. Neither do the dif- 
ferences of day or night, fummer or win- 
ter, heat or cold, cloudy or clear wea- 
ther, a heavy or light air, make any al- 
teration 
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teration in the fwiftnefs of its progrefs, 
though it is more or lefs loud at a dif* 
tance, according as the wind is with i% 
or againft it, and that in proportion to 
the ftrength of the wind. 

It is fo obvious, as fcarcely to need 
mentioning, that the velocity with which 
found flies is of very great fervice to us 
on many occafions. How often have we 
occalion to call thofe to our immediate 
aid who are at a diftance ? Were then 
the motion of found flow, we fhould 
perifli before they would know that we 
wanted their help. How much inconve- 
nience, what delay, what lofs of time 
would have arifen, had the motion of 
found been flow, even in calling to any 
of our family out of one room or part 
of a houfe to another ? We ftiould have 
been either obliged to have gone to each 
other for every thing we wanted to com- 
municate, or have loft a great part of our 
time in waiting while the found of our 
voice reached them, and their's returned 

to us again. 

This 
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This property of the air, as well as 
every objeft which we have hitherto 
confidered, proves that the world, and 
all things in it, were made by a Being, 
wife beyond our utmoft conception j 
who beheld at one view, in his all com- 
prehenfive mind, every particular which 
would conduce to the intereft or pleafure 
of the inhabitants whom he intended to 
place in the world. 

POLYMETI5. 

Thefe properties of the air are indeed 
wonderful, but there is ftill more fubje6l 
for our admiration. It deferves to be 
remarked, that though the air is a fluid, 
yet it cannot, by the moft exceflive cold, 
be congealed or frozen like water. WerQ 
it in any manner capable of fucb a, 
change, it would prove fatal to every 
creature on the earth. What a manifeft 
inftance is it then of defign and contriv- 
ance, that though it has every other pro- 
perty of a fluid, yet it fliould be without 
this one ? Bjpfides the many other ufes 

of 
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of air, it is abfolutely neceffary to fire and 
aflame: for a candle or live-coal will in- 
ftantly go out in the exhaulled Receiver. 
There is ftill another very great ufe 
of air, equal to any we have mentioned, 
except that of fuftaining life itfelf. It 
is owing to the air that we enjoy light all 
around us: for were it not that the rays 
of the fun are reflefted back to our eyes 
from every part of the particles of the air, 
the heavens by day would have the ap- 
pearance of night. The fun indeed would 
appear a great light in that part of the 
dark firmament where it was; but when- 
ever we turned our face the contrary way, 
darknefs would furround us even at noon. 
The air has not only the power of refleft- 
ing the rays of the fun, but likewife of 
refrafting them, or turning them out of a 
direft line, and bending them towards the 
^arth ; fo that thofe rays which would in 
their courfe pafs direftly through the fky, 
and be of no fervice to us, are by this 
power of the air turned towards the earth. 
Jt is by this means that we enjoy a con- 

fiderable 
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' fiderable degree of light, before the fua 
rifes, and after he fets; which we call the 
twilight. 

Were it not for this, the moment that the 
fun fet, we ihould be in total darknefs, 
and a cloudy night would then prefent us 
with the blackeft.darknefs poffible. Still 
more injurious to us would be the riling 
of the fun : for if after the pitchy dark- 
nefs of the night, the day was to break in 
fuddenly upon us, in the full ftrength and 
power of its brightnefs, the tender organs 
of fight might be hurt by fuch exceflive 
fplendor, fo fuddenly communicated : or 
if not prejudicial, it would at leaft be very 
inconvenient and unpleafant. 

PARMENIO. 

Of every thing that has been mention- 
ed, the weight of the air fuftained by our 
bodies moft furprifes me: but pray, by 
what means is the weight of the air afcer- 
tained? 



POLYMETIS. 



A method has been difcovered of 
weighing air in a. balance, as we do other 

bodies. 
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bodies. A Florence flafk, with a valve 
fitted on the top, is exhaufted under the 
Receiver, and while empty, it is equi- 
poifed with weights in a fine balance. 
Then lifting up the valve, the air re- 
enters the flalk, and by its weight carries 
it down. The number of grains put into 
the other fcale, to reftore the equilibrium, 
is the weight of the air -which fills the 
bottle. This we find to be nearly eight 
grains for a pint. 

PARMENIO. 

But how do you determine the weight 
of the body of air, incumbent, we fhall 
fuppofe, upon a fquare foot ? 

POLYMETIS. 

In this fnanner, Parmenio. Let a glafs 
tube, of a fquare form, exaftly a fquare 
inch area in the bore, and about thirtv- 
three inches long, one end of which has 
been clofed up at the glafs-houfe, fo that 
no_tthe fined fpirit can get through it, be 
filled at the other end quite full with very 

pure 
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pure mercury or quickfilver: when thus 
full, let it be inverted, with the open end 
(by which it was filled) ftopped, into a wide 
bafon of mercury. Then that end being 
again opened, the tnercury will fall down 
from the top of the tube into the bafon, 
till it is only twenty nine inches high in 
the tube; where it will flop, and defcend 
no lower, notwithftanding the weight of 
the mercury. The reafon why the mep- 
cury falls no lower evidently is, that it is 
kept up by the weight of the air which 
preffes upon the mercury in the bafon. 
This, not being counterbalanced by any 
air in the tube, keeps fufpended a quan- 
tity of mercury equal in weight to itfelf, 
in order to preferve an equilibrium. 
1 hat fuch is really the cafe, appears by 
experiment : for the air which preffes 
upon the mercury in the bafon, being ex- 
haufled by the air pump, all the mercury 
in the tube will then fall down into the 
bafon. Or, if you open the upper end 
of the tube, which was before clofed up, 
or hermetically fealqd^ the air rufhing in, 

and 
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and preffing upon the quickfilver in the 
tube, it will all fall down into the bafon; 
becaufe the weight of the air coming into 
the tube, joined to the weight of the 
quickfilver, is double the weight of the 
air which preffes upon the mercury in the 
bafon. 

Hence it is plain, that a column of air, 
of the fame bafe as the tube, viz. one 
fquare inch, and which reaches from the 
earth to the fky, or the higheft regions 
of the air, is equal in weight to twenty- 
nine fquare inches of mercury, which is 
about fourteen pounds. Now, as there 
is one hundred and forty-four inches in a 
fquare foot*", confequently the weight of 
the air prefling upon the furface of it, or 
a column of air of the fame bafe, viz. 
one fqtiare foot, muft weigh a hundred 
and forty-four times fourteen pounds, 
which is two thoufand and fixteen pounds. 

PARMENIO, 

I conceive it clearly. Then if we al- 
low fourteen and a half fquare feet upon 

the 
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the furfac^ of a middle fized man, it will 
follow, thatfuch a man fuftains a preffure 
of air ^qual to fourteen times and a half 
two thoufand and fixteen pounds^ or 
nearly thirty thoufand pounds. 

POLYMETIS. 

Your inference is perfedly juft* 

PARMENIO. 

The manner in which you have fliewn 
the weight of the air, explains likewifc 
the principle on which barometers^ aft. 

POLYMETIS. 

They do aft on the fame principle. 
And as in the different changes of the 
weather, the air is fometimes heavier, 
fometimes lighter, confequently the quick- 
filver in the tube mull, exaftly like a 
weight in a fcale, either rife or fall, or 
fometimes be ftationary. In rainy wea- 
ther the air is lighted, confequently the 
tjuickfilver falls : on the contrary, the 
air being heavie ft in fair weather, the 
quickfilver rifes accordingly; fo that if 

the 
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the barometer is well made, it may be de*. 
pended on for foretelling the changes of 
weather. Only it muft be remembered, 
that the weather- glafs will rife or fall 
fometimes feveral days before there hapi- 
pens any vifible alteration of the weather^ 
High winds will likewife make fome al- 
terations in it. 

PARMBNJO. 

But might not a barometer be coii- 
ftrufted with any other fluid as well as 
mercury ? 

POLYMETIS^ 

Certainly it is not owing to any pecu- 
liar property in the quickfilver that it 
Hands in the tube at thje height of twenty. 
wne inches, correfpondent to the weight 
of the air at the time. The fame thing 
will happen with water, with this only dif- 
ference, that the tube in which we put the 
•water, -to try this experiment, muft be 
about forty feet long; ?ind the water will 
iland in it at the hcight.of about thirty- 

K two 
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two feet; which is occafioned by water 
being fo much lighter than quickfilver : 
for it is found, that twenty-nine inches 
height of mercury in a tube of equal dia- 
meter, is equivalent to a column of thirty- 
two feet of water. 

The weight of the air is a property from 
which we derive fome of the greateft ad- 
vantages in life. Thence, in particular^ 
are deduced the invention and conftruc- 
tion of the moil ufeful engines and ma- 
chines employed in all kinds of fire and 
waterworks. Thence likewife arifes the 
ufe and power of that moft commodious 
engine the pump, which is faid to have 
been invented by Clefebes, a mathema* 
tician of Alexandria, about a hundred 
and twenty years before Chrift. 

It is by the preffure of the air, that the 
water in refervoirs is impelled into the 
conduit-pipes, and carried to any houfe, 
or other place, below the horizontal level 
of the furface of the water in the refer- 
voir or fountain, be the diftance what 
it may. 

The 
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The fire rarefying and attenuating the 
air in the chimneys, caufes it to afcend 
the funnel, while the air in the room, by 
the prefTure of the atmofphere, is forced 
* to fupply the vacancy, rufhes into the 
chimney in a conftant current, excites the 
fire to burn in the ftoves, and buoys up 
the fmoke aloft in the fuperior air. 

Even that common utenfil the Bellows, 
afts on no other principle than the pref- 
fure of the air: for the upper part being 
lifted up, raifes the column of air off the 
bottom part, and thus making a vacuum, 
the air rufhes in through the hole in the 
lower part; when being comprefTed by 
forting down the upper, it fhuts clofe 
the valve within, and is protruded with 
great force through the pipe or nofe of 
the bellows. 

But the][moft important of all the effefls 
arifing from the gravity of the air is yet 
to be mentioned; and that is, its being the 
immediate inftrument of animal life, by 
the means of infpiration and expiration. 
For in the dilatation of the thorax, the air, 
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by the preffure of the atmofphere, is* 
forced into the cavity of the l\ings, which 
it no foonerdiftends, than it is again ex- 
pelled by the contraQioR of the mufcles^ 
—Without the preffure of the air, this al- 
ternate aftion of the lungs could not be 
snaintained : and hence it is, that on the 
top of high niountains, where the air i» 
ihin, and its preffure greatly diminiflied^ 
people experience a difficulty of refpira- 
tion. 

It is likewife entirely owing to this pro*- 
pierty of the air, that infants can receive 
their food from their mother's breaft*. 
For the child, in fucking, draws away the 
air from about the orifices of the nipple, 
and the air at the fame time preffing upoa 
the furfaee of the breaft, forces the milk 
to fpring out plentifully in that part^ 
The cafe is the fame with allr other fuck- 
ing creatures. 

Many other vaft benefits do we receive 
from the air, both as a vehicle and a fub- 
flance; but we muft defer the confidera- 
tion of thefe to fome other opportunity. 

DIALOGUES 
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DIALOGUE XI. 



POLYMiTIS. 

WE have already confidered fome of 
the moft amazing wonders of the earth, 
the waters, and the air : there is iliil ano« 
cher appendage of our habitation which, 
I think, you will allow is no lefs com- 
mon, no lefs unheeded, and yet no lefs 
^feful and wonderful than the air itfelf, 
and that is Light: for without it, what be- 
nefit, what comfort, could we have en- 
joyed from our exiftence ? How could we 
have provided ourfelves with food and 
nec^ffaries? How could we have gone 
about the leaft bufincfs, correfponded with 
one another, been of any ufe in the world, 
or other creatures of any to us, without 
light, and thofe admirable organs of the 

K 3 body, 
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body, which the Great Creator hs^s adapt- 
td to the reception of it ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

And befides, as the fame grand lumi- 
nary which affords us light is likewife 
the difpenfer of heat, all nature muft 
have languifhed in intolerable cold, a^ 
well as darknefs. 

POLYMETIS. 

Yes, the world muft have been made in 
vain without the appointment of the fun ; 
and even the fun created to no purpofe, 
without the peculiar laws by which hi^ 
adminiftration is regulated. The fame 
infinite wifdom was no lefs neceffary to 
endow light with juft fuch properties as 
would render it of ufe to us, than to form 
the air exaftly of fuch a proper confift- 
cnce, as fhould ferve for the purpofe of 
refpi ration. For if we confider that the 
fun, the fountain of light, is near eighty- 
fix millions of miles from us, we may well 
conceive that in vain would ithaye emit- 

ted 
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ted its light and heat, for any ufe it would 
have been of to us, had not the wifdom 
and hand of God difpofed light to pafs or 
fly with the moft amazing velocity. We 
efteem a ball fhot out of the mouth of a 
cannon, to fly with prodigious celerity, 
but light flies a million of times fafter ; 
and it not only flies thus amazingly fwift, 
but reaches to an inconceivable dif- 
tance, even to the fartheft bounds of the 
univerfe ; which is fo vaft as to exceed 
the comprehenfion of man's under* 
{landing. ^ 

PARMENIO. 

In what time is it computed that the 
light pafles from the fun to the earth ? 

POLYMETIS. 

In about feven or eight minutes; and 
that through a fpace nearly of eighty. fix 
millions of miles! 

PARMENIO. 

Aftonifliing ! Now that you are fpeak- 
ing of the fun, what kind of a body do 
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you really fuppofe it to be ? Some of the 
ancient philofophers entertained whim- 
fical opinions on this fubjefl. One of 
tliem imagined it to be a great ftone in- 
tenfely heated ; and another, that it was 
a large plate of iron made red hot in the 
fii^e* 

POLYMETIS. 

Such ideas were fuitable to the infant 
ftate of the human mind, when vague 
conjefture fupplied the place of invelli- 
gation. But rational theory affures us, 
that the fun is a body of fire: and what 
ftill further proves, that Tome divine and 
infinitely wife agent formed the light, and 
endowed it with all fuch properties as 
might render it beneficial, and preferve 
it from being hurtful, is^ that the rays of 
fuch a body of intenfeiire, coming down 
to us as clofe together as they at firft iffue 
from the fun, would fet the whole earth 
on fire, and melt it with fervent heat. 
Of this we may be convinced, by the 
eifefts which we find arife from coUeQing 

together 
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together even fo few rays as fall within 
the compafs of three or four inches: for 
we fee that thefe will fet paper, tobacco, 
and many other things on fire. What we 
call burning-glaffes have no other pro- 
perty to increafe the heat of the fun, but 
only by coUefting feveral of its rays to- 
gether : and there are burning-glaffes of 
a larger fize, that will immediately melt 
lead and pewter of a confiderable thick- 
nefs, fet wood on fire in an inftant, reduce 
into a ftate of fufion in a very ftiort time, 
brafs, copper, and even iron -plates, 
which require a great while to be effefted 
in the hotteft melting furnace. 

From this prodigious degree of heat, 
far exceeding any thing on earth, which 
is produced by uniting thofe rays of the 
fun only which fall in the compafs of a 
few feet, we may judge what terrible 
effefts they would have produced, had 
they defcended from the fun in fuch a 
united manner. But the wife Creator 
ordained, that its rays of light and heat, 
the inftant they iffued from its body, 

(hould 
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fhould fcatter and diverge from each 
other, and continually more and more 
fo, the farther they proceed in right lines; 
by which its heat, which would otherwife 
have deftroyed all things, is rendered of 
fo temperate a nature as to cheri(h and 
nourifh them. Are tliefe things not fo, 
Sophronius? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Moft certainly they are. It was necef- 
fary that light fhould fly with prodigious 
fwiftnefs, otherwife its influence would 
have been of little or no benefit to us. It 
was neceflary that its particles fliould be 
exceedingly fmall, otherwife it would 
have broke almoft every thing in pieces. 
It was neceflary that its rays fliould con- 
tinually feparate and diverge in their 
paflage, otherwife it would have fet the 
whole earth on fire. Light has likewife 
two other properties, which are of the 
greatefl: fervice to us, viz. that its rays 
are capable of b^ing refraded or turned 
out of their courfe, in pafling from one 
medium to another, as from air into water 

or 
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or glafs; and that great part of it likewife 
is reflected back from almoft all bodies. 

PARMENIO. 

The body of the fun muft be of a pro- 
digious magnitude. 

POLYMETIS. 

It is computed to contain near ten mil- 
lions of times a greater quantity of matter 
than the whole earth! Who can confider 
it, and not be aftonifhed ? But it is not 
only the immenfe power of God in 
making' the fun, that we ought to adore 
and admire, but likewife his wifdom and 
goodnefs in placing it at juft fuch a due 
diftance as is fuitable to the nature of our 
earth. Had we been placed much nearer 
the fun, our world would have been burnt 
up, the waters would have been turned 
intovapors, and wafted; vegetation would 
have ceafed, ,and all ' things would have 
been confumed. On the contrary, had 
we been Rationed at a much greater dif- 
tance, all things muft have been frozen 
up in extreme and perpetual cold. Thus 

it 
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k is manifeft how wifely and indulgently 
the great Creator has provided for the 
good of our earth, by fo critically adjuft- 
iffg the diftance of the fun to the exigen- 
cies and benefit of the various depart- 
ments of nature. 

PARMENIO. 

The philofophical obfervations , you 
have made on light, induce me to requefl: 
that you would extend them to that ad- 
mirable organ the eye, with which it is 
intimately connefled. I am not fo deep- 
ly verfed in optics, as to be mafter of that 
fubjeSl; but I know that both you and 
Sophronius can develope it with fcientific 
precifion. Fortunately for fuch as me, 
there is not over the door of your Library 
the infeription which a celebrated an- 
cient placed over the entrance of his 
fchool : ^' Let none enter here who is not 
initiated in fcience." 

POLYMETIS. 

You are always happy in fuggefting a 
fubjeft for contemplation. Nothing can 

more 
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more properly fucceed light than the 
theory of vifion. Let us therefore con- 
fider what for its excellence has been 
called the miracle of the Creator; wha 
has difplayed the ftrongeft marks of his 
ftupendous power and wifdom in the 
beautiful ftruflure of the Eye. 

As light is defigned to enter the eye^ 
the formation of that organ is entirely ac- 
commodated to the nature of light ; and 
vifion is performed by the rays of light 
reflefted from an objeft on a fine mem- 
brane, called the retina, placed at the 
bottom of the eye. In order, howtver, 
to make light the means of vifion, there 
was required a moft wonderful contri- 
vance in the eye : for it being a property 
of the rays of light, that they feparater 
fvom each other the moment thev come 
from any body, and diverge ftill farther 
and farther, in proportion to their pro- 
grefs, they are naturally of no fervicc to- 
enable us to fee objeQs : for they muft be 
collected again, and brpught into one- 
point, before they can form the image of 
any objeft* Now^ 
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Now, we know that the humors of the 
eye are particularly fuited to this purpofe 
of drawing together the rays of light. 
When thefe firft enter the eye, they meet 
•with a thin humor, called the aqueous or 
watery humor, becaufe it is in all refpefts 
like water, except that it will not freeze 
in the greateft cold. In pafling through 
this humor, fuch is the property of it, 
the rays of light are turned out of the 
courfe in which they were proceeding, 
and are brought nearer together, till they 
come to the fecond humor of the eye, cal- 
led the cryftalline humor, which is a tranf- 
parent folid fubftance, convex outwards 
on both fides, and which unites all the 
rays in the bottom of the eye. 

To illuftrate the fubje£l by a fimile, 
we find that a flat piece of glafs has no 
power to unite the rays of light; but if the 
fame glafs is ground convex, in the man- 
ner of fpeQacles, it will gather them into 
one certain point, and delineate exaftly 
the images of all objefts before it. This 
may be exemplified by the camera ob/cura-, 

darkening 
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darkening any chamber that has a prof- 
peO:^ and cutting a hole through the 
i^indow-fliutter, or whatever fupplies its 
place, fomething fmaller than the diame- 
ter of a fpeftacle-glafs : then place the 
glafs exaflly before and clofe to the hole; 
taking care that the light has no other 
paiTage into the room.^ If you now hang 
a white cloth or paper at auproper diftance 
from the glafs, fo that the rays which pro- 
ceed from every point of the objefts may 
each of them be collefled into its correfp. 
pondent point, you will perceive that the 
images of all the obj efts in the front of 
the chamber will be painted in the moll 
exaft manner upon the cloth or paper, 
according to all its lineaments and co- 
loursj efpecially if the fun happens to fhine 
upon the external objefts, and the glafs 
be in the (hade. It will be neceflary to 
move the paper nearer to or farther from 
the window, till it be brought to the exaft 
diftance where the rays of light meet in a 
point. This experiment is very eafy^ 

and 
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and exaftly explains the manner in which 
Vifion is performed. 

From this view of the fubjecl:, we may 
underftand how many qrcumftances were 
necefTary to render the eye capable of 
feeing and diftinguiftiing objeQs. Thus 
we find in the dark chamber, that a flat 
piece of glafswill not anfwer thepurpofe, 
and that the moment the convex or fpec- 
tacle glafs is removed from the hole, no 
diftinQ: objefts appear upon the paper or 
cloth. In the fame manner, ha<l the eye 
teen made flat inflead of convex, or had 
it not contained that double convex fub- 
ftance, called the cryftalline humor, 
-though the eye had remained the fame ia 
-all other refpefts, yet it could not have 
^iiiiinguiflied any objeft diftinftly. To 
»preferve this convexity of the eye, fo ne- 
cefTary to fight, God not only made the 
eye.of a convex form at firft, but placed 
•it in that clear tranfparent fluid, called 
•the aqueous or watery humour; which 
befides refraiting or bringing togethec 
the rays of light, protrudes the external 
^ membrane 
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membrane of the eye^ and makes it of a 
convex form. And this humor being fo 
indifpenfible, fuch a provifion is inade, 
that if by any accident of a wound or 
punflure of the eye, it is entirely evar 
cuated) nature gradually fupplies it again^ 
after «in interval of fome time. 

In the decline of life, the aqueous hu- 
mor is lefs copious, and the eye becomes 
flattifti; when having no longer the power 
to draw the rays of light together, fuf* 
ficiently to form a diftinft and perfeft 
image, it becomes neceffiary to ufe fpec- 
' tacles, the convexity of which fupplies 
the defeft. 

It was not only neceffary that the eye 
ihould be convex, but that it fhould be fo 
^nly to a certain degree : for if it is too 
convex, it gathers the rays of light toge- 
ther into a point too foon, or before they 
reach the retina, and confequently can 
either form no image there, or a very indi;- 
ftinft one. This is the cafe with people 
who are nearfighted\ a defeft which is to 
be remedied by ufing glafles ground con- 
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cave or hollow on the infide, fo as to com- 
penfate the too great convexity of the eye. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, 
that though every other part of the body 
grows continually and proportionably 
from infancy to manhood, yet the cryftal- 
line humor of the eye preferves the fame 
fize and form botji in adults and children. 

In the camera obfcura^ or dark cham- 
ber, if the hole we cut for the glafs is too 
fmall to admit a fufficient number of rays, 
the images will be reprefented upon the 
paper very faint and imperfeft: on the 
contrary, If the hole be fo large as to ad- 
mit too much light, the images will be 
ftill more weak and imperfeil. (Thus we 
fee what a nice and juft proportion was 
neceffary in the formation of the pupil or 
hole of the eye, which admits the rays of 
light. Had this only been either a little 
too large or too fmall, the defeft would 
have rendered the curious ftrufture of the 
eye almoft totally ufelefs. We find that 
the pupil of the eye is not only formed of 
that precife dimenfion which is the fitteft 

for 
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for fight, but, which is matter of ftill 
greater admiration, that as we have occa- 
fion to view objefts, fometimes in a great- 
er, fometimes in a leffer light, it fponta- 
neoufly becomes larger or fmaller, in 
order to admit more or fewer rays, ac- 
cording as will beft ferve our fight. If 
the light is too much, it prefently con- 
traBs, to exclude what is fuperfluous ; 
but if the light is too faint, or the objeQ: 
we look at is diftant, it dilates, or be- 
comes larger, for the purpofe of admitting 
a greater number of rays. ^ 

It deferves our ©articular notice, that 
the pupil is of different forms, in different 
animals, according to their refpedive 
occafions. In fome, as in man, it is 
round; that being the mofl proper figure 
for the pofition of our eyes^ and the ufe 
we make of them both by day and night. 
In fome other animals it is of a longifii 
form ; in fome it is tranfverfe, with a large 
aperture, fuch as in cattle, fheep, horfes, 
goats, &c. This is an admirable provi* 
fion for thofe creatures to fee the better 

L 2 laterally, 
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laterally, and avoid inconveniences, as 
well as to help them to gather their food 
on the ground, both by day and night. 
In other animals, particularly the noftur- 
nal, the fiffure of the pupil is ered, capa- 
ble both of opening wide and Ihutting up 
clofe: the latter ferving to exclude the 
brighter light of day, and the former to 
take in the more faint rays of the night; 
thereby enabling them to catch their prey 
with the greater facility in the dark, to fee 
upwards and downwards, to climb, &c. 
Thus cats, their pupils being ereft, and 
the {hutting their eye-lids performed tranf- 
verfely, can fo clofe the pupil, as to ad- 
mit of, as it were, only one fingle ray of 
light; and by throwing all open, they can 
take in all the fainteft rays; an incompara- 
ble provifion for thofe animals which have 
occafion to watch and waylay their prey 
both by day and night. 

Befides this large opening of the pupil, 
there is, in fome nodlurnal animals, ano- 
ther admirable provifion, which enables 
them to catch their prey in the dark. It 

is 
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is a radiation or fliining of the retina at 
the bottbm of the eye. This is moft re- 
markable in cats, but exifts not either in 
man, birds, or fifhes. To cats it is high- 
ly ferviceable, both for our ufe and their 
own benefit, by enabling them to catch 
and deftroy thofe animals which are 
noxious to us, and food to them^ and fel- 
dom ftir out of their holes till the night- 
time. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

The account of vifion with which you 
have favoured us is extremely diftinS, 
but, if I am not miftaken, you have 
pmitted — 

POLYMETJS. 

The vitreous humor ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

That is what I mean. 

POLYMETIS. 

You are perfeftly accurate in obfer- 
ving that I have not mentioned that hu- 

L 3 . mor; 
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mor; but I had deferred it, perhaps in- 

* 

deed improperly, till I Ihould advert to 
the Ihape of the eye. I fhall now pro- 
ceed to notice it. But let me firft ob- 
ferve, that to enumerate all the wonders 
of the eye, would require a large volume; 
for every part of it bears the mark of 
amazing wifdom and contrivance. 

The form of the eye is notlefs worthy 
of attention than any hitherto mentioned: 
for if, inftead of being fpherical or round- 
ifh, it had been a plain fuperficies, it 
could not have received the image of any 
objeft larger than itfelf; but by means of 
its fphericity or roundifti figure, the eye, 
though fmall, can receive the image of 
the greateft bodies, and even of almoft 
the fourth part of the heavens at one 
glance. To preferve this fpherical figure 
of the eye, there is provided another hu- 
mor, called the vitreous or glafly humor: 
it is very clear and bright, refembling 
much the white of an egg, and is in great- 
er abundance than either of the other hu- 
mors« It is placed behind the cryftalline 
2 humor, 
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humor, and fills the whole cavity or dark 
chamber of the eye. To this it is owing, 
that the eye is of a fpherical forro» It 
alfo ferves to keep the cryftalline humor 
at a proper diftance from the retina^ 
which receives the images of objects, 

SOPHRONIUS, 

Is it not admirable to behold how very 
fine all the coats or membranes of the eye 
are, and yet of fo firm a texture, as to be 
able to contain fomany different humors, 
and to perform fo many different aftions, 
without fcarce ever being injured by 
fo conftant ufe ? — So careful has the 
Creator been, that his creatures ftiould 
enjoy this excellent and ufeful fenfe, no 
animal has lefs than two eyes, each of 
which fingle can perform all the offices 
of vifion, that in cafe one is by any acci- 
dent injured or loft, the other might fup- 
ply its place. But with regard to the 
number of our eyes, there is a very won- 
derful circumftance, which men the moft 
(kilful in optics are unable to account 
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for; and it is this, that though the image 
of every obje£l is aftually piftured on the 
retina of each eye, whilft we have two, 
yet we do not fee the objeft double, but 
juft the fame as if we were to look at it 
only with one eye. This a ftrong proof 
of the- infinite fkill, and the exquifite art 
employed by him that made the eye : for 
"what confufion fhould we have been al- 
-ways in, what inconveniences fhould we 
have experienced, had all objefts been 
feen double ? 

POLYMETIS. 

Another thing obfervable with regard 
to the eye, befides its advantageous fitu- 
ation in tl^e bead, the moft eminent part 
of the body, is its being placed in th^ 
fore -part, or fide- part of it, according tp 
the particular occafions of different ani- 
mals. In man, and fome other creatures,it 
is placed to look direflly forward chiefly ; 
but fo accommodated as to. take in the 
greater part ofthehemifphere before it. In 
b,irds, and fome other creatures, the eyes 

1 are 
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are feated in fuch a manner, a*; to take in 
almoft a whole fphere, that they may be 
the better enabled to feek their food, and 
cfcape dangers. In fome creatures they 
are placed fo as to fee beft behind tbem^ 
or on each fide; by which means they may 
avoid any enemy that purfues that way. 
Thus, in hares and conies, the eyes arc 
very protuberant, and placed fo much 
towards the fides of their head, that their 
two eyes take in nearly a whole fphere ; 
whereas in dogs, that purfue them, the 
eyes are fet more forward in the head, to 
look that way more than backward. 

The fcriptures teach us, that God's 
care and wifdom is over all his works, 
the meaneft and moft minute, as well as 
the greateft; and the wonderful contri^ 
vance whick appears in the provifion 
made for the fight of the meaneft creature, 
tofuitits particular circumftances, may 
convince us of this truth as much as any 
thing. Thus fnails, not being able to 
turn their head quick from fide to fide, 
their eyes are not placed in their head, 

but 
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but at the end of their long horns, which 
they twift and turn about on every fide^ 
ivith great eafe and agility. 

Spiders being to live by catching fo 
nimble a prey as a fly is, it was neceflary 
that they Ihould fee every way, and take 
it by a fudden fpring, as they do, without 
any motion of the head, which would have 
feared away fo timorous an infeft. Ac- 
cordingly we find that fpiders'have no 
neck, fo that they cannot move their head; 
but they are furnifhed fome with four, 
and others with fix, feven, or eight tranf- 
parent eyes, placed in the front of their 
bead. 

SOPHRONIUS* 

There feems to have been the like con* 
fideration had to the pleafure and benefit 
of the mole, in the ftrufture of its eye. 
For as the habitation of that animal is 
entirely fubterraneous, and its lodging, 
its food, its exercifes, nay even all its 
paftimes arid pleafures, in thofe fubter- 
raneous receffes and paflages^ which its 

own 
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own induftry has made, fo the fize of 
its eye is admirably adapted to anfwer 
all its occafioDS, and at the fame time to 
prevent inconveniences. As a little light 
will fuffice an animal living always under 
ground, the fmalleft eye will abundantly 
fupply its exigence j and a protruberant 
eye like that of otlier animals, would much 
annoy it in its principal bufinefs of dig- 
ging for its food and paffage; it is endow- 
ed with a very fmall one, commodioudy 
feated in the head, and well fenced and 
guarded againil the annoyances of the 
earth. 

POLYMETIS. 

Indeed we invariably find the eye ac- 
commodated to the particular circum^ 
fiances of every creature. It is obferved 
by anatomifts, that horfes, cattle, fheep, 
and other animals which feed upon grafs 
and herbs, and are therefore obliged to 
bang down their heads a great deal in 
choofing and gathering their food, have 
a particular mufcle to fuftain the eye, to 

prevent 
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prevent it from being hurt by too much 
fufpenfion ; which is not to be found 
either in man or other animals, who have 
not occafion to hang down their heads fo 
frequently. 

SOPHRONIUS, 

There is likewife a very curious and 
extraordinary formation of the eye be- 
ftowed on birds and fiflies, which enables 
ihofe creatures to fee" at all diftances, far 
off or nigh; and this peculiarity, efpe- 
cially in the waters, requires a different 
conformation of the eye. In birds a}fa5 
this is of a great ufe, to enable them to 
fee their food at their bill's end, or to 
reach the utmoft diftances which their 
high flights enable them to view; as to 
fee over great trafts of fea or land, whi- 
ther they have occafion to fly ; or to per- 
ceive their food or prey, even fmall fiDies 
in the waters, and birds, worms, &c. on 
the earth, when they fit upon trees or 
high rocks, or are hovering high in the 
air. A fingular conformation may be ob- 

ferved 
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fervcd in the eye of the cormorant, which 
is, that the cry ftalline humor is globous, as 
in fiflies, to enable it to fee and purfue its 
prey u»der water. It is farther obferva- 
ble, that the eyes of birds, quadrupeds, 
and fiflies, are defended by a membrane, 
pf the nature and hardnefs of bone or 
horn, which in man is not to be found ; 
he having little occafion to thruft his head 
into fuch places of annoyance, as quadru- 
peds and other animals; or if he has, he 
can defend his eyes with his hands. 
Fiflies are dettitute of eye-lids, becaufc 
they have no occafion for a defenfativc 
againft dull and motes, injurious to the 
eyes of land animals, nor to moiften and 
wipe the eyes, as the eye lids do. . The 
nictitating membrane therefore is a fuffi- 
cient provifion for all their purpofes, 
without the addition of the eye-lids. In 
refpeft of creatures whofe eyes, like the 
reft of their body, are tender, and with* 
out the guard of bones, they are endowed 
with a faculty of withdrawing their eyes 

into 
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into their head, and lodging them in the 
fame fafety with the body. ^ 

POLYMETIS. 

In a word, every particular relative to 
the eye, announces the workmanfliip of 
God. In ourfelves, we find this elegant 
and ufeful organ fenced with ftrong com- 
pa£l bones, and lodged in a well made 
focket, where it is defended from the 
ftroke of any flat or broad bodies, and 
guarded by the eye-lids, jwhich are ad- 
mirably fitted for this purpofe. For they 
are made of a thin and flexible, but 
ftrong {kin; by which means they not 
only guard the eye, but wipe and clean 
it. Their edges are formed of a foft car- 
tilage, which enables them not only to 
perform their office better, but to clofe 
more eafily. Out of thefe cartilages 
grows a palifade of ftiff hairs, of great ufe 
to warn the eye of the invafion of dan- 
gers, to keep off motes, to exclude too 
great light, &c. and likewife to afford at 
intervals a fufficient paflage for objeQs 

to 
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to approach the eye. It is remarkable^ 
tljat thofe hairs grow only to a certain 
commodious length, and require no cut- 
ting, like many other iiairs of the body. 
Their points likewife ftand out of the 
way; in the upper lid bending upwards, 
and in the lower downwards^ that they 
may be the better adapted to their ufe. 
That the outer coat of the eye, which 
mull be pellucid, to tranfmit the light, 
may not grow dry and flirink, and thence 
lofe.its tranfparency, the eye-lids are fo 
contrived as often to wink, fo that they 
may fupply it with a moifture, contained 
in fome glands, with which they are fur- 
nifhed for that purpofe. By the fame 
means, they likewife wipe off whatever 
dull may flick to the coat of the eye; and 
this, lefl they fhould hinder the fight, they 
do with the greatefl celerity. Being alfo 
made very foft, there is no danger of their 
hurting the eye. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

To the many remarks you have made, 
I beg leave to add only one. Becaufe 

for 
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for the guidance and direftion of the. 
body in walking, and any exercife, it is 
neceffary that the eye fhould be expofe*d 
to the air at all times, and in all weathers, 
the moft beneficent author of nature has 
provided for it a hot-bed of fat, which 
fills up the interftices of the mufcles, and 
renders it lefs fenfible of cold than any 
other part. 

POLYMETIS. 

Yes, that is a wonderful advantage: 
-for had the aqueous humor been expofed 
to freeze by <:old, like other water, it 
would both have injured the nice ar- 
rangement of the eye, and diverted the 
rays of light from their duecourfe, in paf- 
fing through that humor to the pupil. 

PARMENIO. 

Nothing can be more amazing than the 
whole ftru6lure and economy of the ey^. 
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AND what moft excites my aftonifli- 
ttem, is the various modifications in whicfc 
it esiifts in cfrfferetit crestfures. 

I prefame you are fpeaking of inftin£t; 
a fubje£l by many little heeded, but to 
thofe who think juftly, a fource of ratio- 
nal entertainment^ and even of ufeful in« 
fttuftion. No inftinfl: implanted by the 
Author of nature can be unworthy of con- 
templation. 

That is the fobje^ of ov^t converfafioit* 
I was jdft obferving to Sophronlus, that 
it if chiefly confpkttous ifi fneftci^eaturef 
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at the feafon when they bring forth their 
young. The prefervation of the fpecies 
appears to be the ftrongeft inftinft in the 
animal world; and preparatory to this 
objeQ, how admirable is the induftry and 
fagacity of birds, in finding out a fecret, 
quiet and fecure place for their nefts! 
There is a bird in India, which makes its 
neft of the fibres of fome roots, moft cu- 
rioufly interwoven and plaited together, 
and then hangs it on the ends of twigs of 
trees, bending over the water, to fecure 
their eggs and young from the apes and 
monkeys of that country, which would 
otherwife deftroy them. 

POLYMETIS. 

I have feen fuch a neft as you defcribe : 
it is that of a bird on the Spanifh laai^n. 

PARM£NI0« 

When the female of the king-fifher has 
conceived, fhe makes her neft of the 
prickles of the fea-needle, weaving them 
together in the form of a long fifliing-net, 

very 
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very thick and uniform. She then puts 
it under the dafliing of the waters, that 
being by degrees beaten upon and milled, 
it may acquire a fmooth furfacc; after 
which it becomes fo folid, that it cannot 
be eafily divided by either ftone or iron. 
What is yet more wonderful, the mouth of 
theneft is fo exaftly fitted to the inhabit- 
ant, that neither a greater nor a lefs animal 
than the king -fiflier can live in it. For 
when fhe is in it, as is Taid, it will not 
admit the fea-water. 

The neft of the long-tailed tltmoufe 
likewife deferves obfervation. She builds 
it moft artificially with moffes, hair, and 
the w.eb^ of fpiders, caft out from them 
when they take their flight. She after- 
wards thatches it upon the top with the 
mufcus arboreus ramofus, or fuch like 
broad whitilh n\ofs, to keep out rain, and 
to elude the fufpicion of any fpeftator. 
Within, fhe lines it with foft feathers, in 
fych quantity, that it is really furprifing 
how fo fmall an apartment could contain 
tl^em ; efpecially that they could be laid 
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fo clofe and handfomely together^ to 
aflPord fufficicnt room for a creature with 
fo long a tail, and fo numerous an ifTue 
as it generally has. 

POLYMETIS. 

The wonderful inftin(5): of incubation, 
or fitting on their eggs^ in birds, cannot 
be fufiiciently admired. For when they 
are engaged in that bufinefs, they will 
remain in their nefts for feveral weeks, 
deny themfelves the pleafures, and even 
the neceifaries of life : fome of them even 
fiarving themfelves almoft, rather than 
hazard their eggs, to get food; apd others 
either performing the office by turn^, or 
elfe one of them kindly feeking out, and 
carrying food to the pther, engaged in 
the office of incubation* 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It is really a matter of great admiration, 
to refle£l on the wonderful propcnfity 
which all creatures have to bring forth 
their young in fafety, the extraordinary 

pains 
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pains and toil \\^hich the greater part of 
them take to provide them food, the arts 
tbcy make ufe of, and the courage they 
^xert to defend them ! The love of their 
young renders the moft tiniorous crea- 
tures courageous, the moft flothful induf- 
trious^ and the moft voracidus parfimo- 
nious. We know that wh^n partridges 
and their young are purfued, the old fuf- 
fer the yqung to fly away before, fo con- 
triving that the fowler may entertain ex- 
pe6lations of catching themfelves. Thus 
they hover abaqt, run forward a littl?, 
then turn again, and fo amufe the fowler^ 
till the young have made their efcapp. 

The bear not only brings forth her 
young, but finding them Ihapelefs, flic 
faftiions them with her topgue, by qon- 
(tant licking. 

POLYMETIS. 

I 

i 

And the bitch, if her puppies are kept 
at a diftance from the houfe till they are 
pretty large, will difgorge for them the 
food ftie had picked up in the houfe, 

M 3 before 
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before it has time to digeft in her ovm 
ftomach. 

We daily behold hens, how they che- 
rifli their chickens, taking fome of them 
under their fpread wings, fuffering others 
to mount upon their backs, and taking 
them in again with a voice exprefling 
kindnefs and joy. When themfelves only 
are concerned, they fly from dogs and 
other creatures; but to defend their 
chickens, they will not only attack dogs 
and other animals, but even dare to fly 
in the face of a man. On the contrary, 
the fierceft animals will become tame, and 
as it were cajoling, when they find their 
young involved in the fame danger with 
themfelves. Thus, the lionefs, if, when 
leading her whelps, fhe fhould be met by 
huntfmen in the Wood, fhe at firft views 
ihem'with fcorn, but immediately her 
courage fails her; fhe is enervated with 
fear left her whelps fliould be wounded, 
and fhe drops her head^ as it were in in- 
treaty to fpare themr 

There 
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There is a remarkable particular in 
birds, with regard to the dfere of their 
young; which is, that they never omit 
inftruCting them to fly: for the young 
birds dare not truft themfelves to the air, 
till they are firft inftruCled and brought 
to it by their parents. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Innumerable are the inftances of the 
great care which even infefls take of their 
young. Thus, all of them which do not 
themfelves feed their young, lay their 
eggs in fuch places as are mod conve- 
nient for their exclufion^and where, when 
hatched, their proper food is ready for 
them. We fee two forts of white butter- 
flies fattening their eggs to cabbage- 
leaves, as being fit aliment for the catter« 
pillars that come out of them; whereas, 
ihould they affix them to the leaves of a 
plant improper for their food, thofe cat- 
terpillars mutt needs be loft^ they choo- 
fing rather to die than to tafte of fuch 
plants, 

M 4 POLVMBTIS, 
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POLYMETIS. 

I believe fimilqir inft^nciss inigRt Be 
produced jn the oth^r tribes of infefts : ifi 
being common tp all, if not prev^ntpdy 
to lay tbeir egg5 in places \yhf^re they arc 
feldom loft or mifcarry, and where they 
may have a fupply of nourifhment for 
their young, as foon as they are hatched. 
Tbofe, in refpeft ofwhofe young, nature 
has not made proyifion for fufficient 
maintenance, do theipfelves gather it be* 
fore-hand, and lay it up in ftore for thein*^ 
Thus ihc bee, the proper food of wbofe 
young in the infant ft?ite is honey, or what 
we call bee-bread, neither of which is any 
Inhere to be found amaffed by nature m 
fufficient quantity for their maintenances 
does hcrfelf, with unwearied indqftry, fly 
from flower to floweri colleft and hoard 
them up. 

PARMENIO. 

In the fame manner^ hprne^j yafps, 
axui many kinds^ of flies, carry maggqta, 

fpiders, 
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(pidefg, &Q. into their nefts or cells, where 
tjiey i^arefully feal them up with their 
eggs, for the ftiture provifion of their 
young, in their firft or maggQt-ftate, when 
they ftwd in iiec4 of food. 

POtYMETIS. 

When we ferioufly confider thefe, an4 
Qigny other inftances which might be men- 
lioned^ of the ftrong affe&ion of brutei 
to Aeir young, and the remarkable care 
and fagacity with which chey provide 
every thing neceffary for them, we are led 
to the contemplation of the great Creator 
of all things : for it can only be fome raoft 
wife and powerful Being, who could teach 
brutes every thmg neceffary for the pro- 
pagation and prefervation of their fpeeie*. 
There iis fuch d provifion made for eve» 
the fmalleft ink&, (hat whoever obferveft 
it, muft ]»t convinced, that no creature 
has been produced by chance, but by thai 
wife, powerful^ and intelligent Being, 
whom we call God ; who perfeftly knew 
ihe nature and wants of every creature, 

provided 
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provided for them accordingly, and de^* 
termined that each fpecies (hould con- 
tinue till the earth Ihall be no more. 

The wonderful fpeedy growth of birds, 
which are hatched in nefts, and fed there 
by the old ones, till they are fledged, and 
come almoft to their full fize, at which 
they arrive in about a fortnight, feems 
likewife an argument of Providence ; 
defigning by this their fecurity, that 
they might not lie long in a condition ex- 
pofed to the havoc of any vermin which 
might difcover their habitation. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Indeed all nature abounds with demon* 
llration on this fubjeQ:. I fhall mention 
only one inftance of a bird. It being the 
nature of the Pelican to build her neft up- 
on high rocks and^mountains, in the midft 
of defarts, where there is no water for 
many miles, it is furnifhed with a large 
bag, under its bill and throat, capacious 
enough to contain thirty pints; by which 
it is enabled to carry water fufficient, and 

food 
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food for its young, from a great diftance, 
—In the fame manner, the heron has 
much larger wings than are neceflary for 
fo fmall a body, that it may be enabled 
to carry the greater load to its neft at fe- 
veral miles diftance, which they frequent- 
ly do : fifli fome inches long being often 
found under the trees in which they 
build, though many miles from any watei^ 

POLYMETIS. 

In quadrupeds, as well as in man, the 
faculty of fuckling the young is an ex- 
cellent provifion, which the Creator has 
made for their fullenance. Milk is not 
only the moft fuitable and agreeable food 
to young creatures, but they are taught 
by nature to defire it as foon as they are 
born ; and the moft favage animals^ fo far 
from withholding it from them, even teach 
and initiate them in the art of taking it« 
For fupplying this wholefome nutriment, 
a curious apparatus is provided in the dif- 
ferent fpecies of animals, which have a 
number of breafts, proportionable t6 theiir 

refpeftive 
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refpeflive occafiona. Thus women have 
two breafts and nipples, that the chil4 in 
fucking may be laid fometimes to on^^ 
and fometimes to the other; left its body, 
from being always laid to fuck on one 
fide only, might contract any crQokednef9. 
In the elephant^ the nipples are place4 
near the breaft; becaufe the old one is 
forced to fuck herfelf, and by the help of 
her trunk, conveys the milk into the 
mouth of her young. 

Though thefe things are generally taken 
little notice of, they are highly worthy of 
attention, and may afford matter pf enter- 
tainment and ufe, even to the wifeft: for 
to what conclufions do fuch obfervations 
conduft us? Certainly at laft to acknow- 
ledge, that the Divine ArchiteQ: is feen as 
plainly in the lowly mofs, as in the lofty 
cedar of Lebanon : in the almoft imper« 
ceplible mote as in the huge leviathan; 
in a grain of fand as in the bigbeft moun- 
tain. The Deity may be alike feen in 
every part of his works by an attentive 
obferver : but objefts that are familiar to 

3 "^ 
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US lofe their force upon the mind^ which 
yet is ftruck with thofe that lie remote 
from obfervation. Some who were blind 
to all the wonders of nature around them, 
have been convinced of a firft caufe, upon 
receiving bcular proof of the circulation 
of the blood. 
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DIALOGUE XIIL 



PARMENIO. 

I WISH that a certain Free-thinker had 
been prefent at our laft converfation ; 
one whom I have heard ftrenuoufly ar- 
guing in company againft the exiftence of 
a firft caufc, and maintaining that every 
thing in nature was the efFeft entirely of 
chance. 

POLYMETIS. 

Was the man blind, Parraenio? 

PARMENIO. 

No, he feemed to have the ufe of his 
eyes perfedly. 

POLYMETIS. 

And how did fuch difcourfe appear to 
be reliflied by the company ? 

FARM£NIO« 
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PARMENIO^ 

They heard him with filence, but my 
back being towards them, I could not 
perceive whether they liftcned with marks 
of attention* 

POLYMETIS. 

You could judge from his manner of 
fpeaking, na doubt, whether he difcovered 
any felf-complacency^ any figns of vanity 
or triumph in the fhrewdnefs of his owa 
underftanding. 

PARMENIO. 

He feemed indeed to do fo, and that 
not a little. 

POLYMETIS. 

Then I am right in my fufpicion; there 
lay the fource of his philofophy. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I have always thought that a pride in 
Angularity of opinion is generally the mo- 
tive, more or lefs latent, of men of that 
difpofition, 

POLY-METJS. 
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POLVMETIS. 

I believ6 it very fcldom happens that 
the Cafe is otherwife. I remember tw6 
or three men, at different times, who wer6 
much addiBed to difcourfe of that kind* 
That the univerfe had exifted from eter- 
nity, that there was no Providence, that 
every thing in nature was governed by 
chance; thefe were conftantly the topics 
on which they declaimed. I was at that 
time very young, but endeavoured the 
beft way I could to refute their opinions. 
I remonft rated againft the apparent im- 
poffifoility that any material fyftem of bo- 
dies could have exifted from eternity ^ 
maintaining that thofe bodies being of 
themfelves nothing elfe than inert matter, 
equally incapable of deiign or a£lion, 
they muft have been originally the work 
of fome moft powerful and immaterial* 
Being, who previoufly exifted, and muft 
have exifted from eternity. That there- 
fore they could not be the produdion of 
chance; much lefs could they be pre- 

ferved 
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ferved in fyftematical order by any fuch 
fortuitous principle. That the conftant 
yiciffitudes of day and night, the regular 
fucceffion of the different feafons, the 
ilated changes of the moon, and the pe- 
riodical revolutions of all the planets, pro- 
claim aloud that thofe invariable laws 
can only be enforced by an intelligent 
Being, whofe wifdom is equal to his 
power, and his goodnefs to either, ^ Thai; 
if any additional proof was required, to 
confirm this doBrine, it might be abun- 
dantly fupplied by attentive obfervation 
to the world we inhabit ; where the whole 
fyftem of nature, in its various depart- 
ments, the earth, the waters, the air, the 
light, ^he animal, the vegetable, and even 
the foifile kingdoms, all concur in one 
general declaration, that the Power which 
made them is divine. 

PARMENIO. 

Did they make any anfwer to thofe ar- 
guments ? 

N POLYMETIS. 
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POLYMETIS. 

1 hey generally did make fome reply, 
but in the form of a queftion, not of an 
anfwer; and it amounted to nothing more 
than a perfeverance in their opinions. 
After all that I had (aid, they would alk, 
*^ Why may not the univerfe have exifted 
from eternity V\ 

SOPHRONIUS. 

No arguments can ever avail with men, 
wSofe purpofe is only contradidion to the 
general fentiments of mankind. They 
are for the moft part mere Smatterers* 
I never knew them to draw any argument 
from their own fund. Having heard of 
the atheiftical notions of fome writers 
otherwife celebrated, or perhaps juil 
looked into their writings, they retail the 
hackneyed jargon with all the confidence 
ofmen wbofe opinions are founded upon 
what they think eminent authority. 

r 

^ POLYMETIS. 

And what is not more ftrange than true, 
thofc very men, while they affcd to de- 
ride 
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iride the beli^JF of others in the do^rincs of 
the efcriftian religiot), though confiftcnt 
^ith Feafpo^ fliall perfift in maintaining a 
whim Seal clreed of their own, in direft op- 
pofition, not only to the conclufions of 
feafon^ but even of commori fenfe. 

PARMENIO. 

"Such men are difturbers of fociety, 
and feem as much objefts of public cog- 
nizance as rioters, who are committed to 
clofe cuftody, or the felons who are fent 
into baniihment. 

POLYMETIS. 

They are indeed objefts of reprobation, 
if not more properly of contempt: but 
beware of calling them difturbers of fo- 
ciety, in their own hearing, 

PARMENIO. 

Do you imagine that they are extreme- 
ly fufceptible of fuch reproach? 

POLYMETIS. ' 

By ao means: but it would gratify 
them with a notion of their own impor- 

N 2 ' tancc. 
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tancc, which is the objeft they hare priit- 
cipally in view. Call them rather a 
nuifance to fociety : fuch an appellation, 
by mortifying their pride, may ferve to 
reclaim them from abfurdity. It was 
the opinion of Artftotle, that fuch men 
ought to be treated not with arguments, 
but punifhments. 
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POLYMETIS. 

WE have taken a curfof y view of the 
wonders of the earth; fhall we indulge 
fpeculation a little on thofe of the firma- 
ment? 

SOPHRONIUS* 

Nothing can be more agreieable to me, 
and I am perfuaded, to Parmenio like* 
wife. V 

PARMENIO. 

So agreeable indeed, that had I been to 
propofe a fubjeQ:, I Ihouldhave preferred 
;hat to every other* 

POLYMETIS. 

But to conceive a juft notion of them, 
yre muft diveft ourfelves of all thofe little 

N 3 ideas 
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ideas we have been ufed to form of thing^^ 
and ftretch our imagination to the utmoft« 
How aftonifljing muft be the fpace yhich' 
affords ro'otn for aft irtnumeTaJble mult^. 
tude of ftars, many of them more thap a^ 
hundred thoufand-{ii|l«fr|A^reaclth^ toper- 
form vaft circuits even of feveral hundred 
millions of miles ! But to form the better 
judgment of this inconceivable fpace, let 
US cpn^der particulars, according to the 
obferyations of the moii approved aftro- 
nomers. 

It is found that the Mpon, though only 
a fatellite of the e^rth, ahd her circuit the 
]tdft of all tht ^eleiHal bodies, takes up a 
i|yiibe ofi mar four /hiUidred and ei^y 
thoufand miles in breadth, in which tx» 
perform her njonthly revolution. As to • 
the Earth where we live, the circuit in 
which itmove^ round the Sun every year, 

is above five hundred milKons of miles 

• . ' • • ' "^ 

in circumference. Much lafger ftill is 
the circuit which fome of jbe ftars move 
through. The planet or ftar called Sa- 
turn movcu in a circkij tht^ breadth only 

ot 
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of whicfc i« a fpace of more than one 
thoufand five hundred millions of miles* 
The ftar called Jupiter moves in another 
circle, the breadth of which is above eight 
hundred and forty-eight millions of mile^. 
The ftar Mars, in one of two hundred and 
forty-fix millions broad. That called 
Venus, in a circle, the diameter of which 
is one hundred ' and eighteen millions.. 
And that of Mercury, in one the breadth 
of which is fixty- four millions of mijes. 

* 

S0PHR0NIU5. 

How aftohifhing fuch circuits! an4 
likewife the magnitude of the bodies! 

, ?OLYM£TJS, 

Yes, the circumference of the body of 
Saturn, is above two hundred and thii:- 
teen thoufand miles; and that of Jupiter, 
two hundred and fifty-four thoufand. 
The others of inferior dimenfions : but 
that of the Earth is above twenty fiv« 
thoufand; of Venus, more than twenty- 
four thoufand; of Mar«, ^bove thii*te6n 
thoufand; and of Mercury, feven thou- 

, N 4 fand 
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fand feven hundred and twenty -four 
miles. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

- Such are thefe bodies, which the dark- 
nefs of ignorance reprefented to us as no 
larger than lighted torches ! What vaft 
^ifcov'eries has knowledge difclofed tq 
the world I 

POLYMETIS. 

But we have yet confidered only a very 
fmall part of the heavens. Though the 
planets or flars we have mentioned are of 
fuel) vaft bulk, and each of them take^ 
fuch ar prodigious circuit in its courfe, 
flill this appears nothing in comparifon of 
the great whole. Thefe all belong, as it 
were, only to one divifion, and receive 
all their light from the fame fun which 
gives it to us; though the planet Saturn 
is placed feven hundred and feventy-feven 
millions of miles diftant from' the Sun; 
Jupiter four hundred and twenty-four 
millions; Mars one hundred and twenty- 
three millionst. Our Earth is nearer it, 

^ bcin| 
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being dghty-one millions of miles dif"* 
tant ; Venus fifty-nine millions; and Mer- 
cury thirty-two millions diftant. 

But far beyond all thefe, are \vha,t are 
called the fixed ftars; fo named, becaufe 
for many years together they feemed not 
to move. According to the obfervatioris 
of thejnoft-eminent aftronomers, the Dog- 
ftar, fuppofed to be neareft of all the 
fixed ftars, is diftant from us about two 
millions of millions of Englifh miles. And 
it is very probable that all the fixed ftaif 
are diftant from each other in proportion 
to the diftance of the neareft of them from 
our Sun. So great is the number of theni, 
that they arp beyond all computation, 
'For when obferved with a good telefcope, 
they appear millions beyond millions, 
till by their immenfe diftance they evad^ 
the fight, though ^ffifted by thp beft in- 
{Irument^f 

SOPIIRONIUS, 

I believie the conftellatron called the 
fipv?n §t2^fs, as appearing no more to thp 

naHed 
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naked eye, contains no lefs than feventy 
or eighty ftars, which may be diftinguifti- 
cd by a tclefcopc. We admired, and 
were aftonifhed at the wonders of the 
earth where we dwell, the vaft and pro- 
found lea, the witle-fpread land, the rol- 
ling rivers, and lofty mountains! But 
what are thofe but points and atoms, when 
cpmpared to the inconceivably immen£; 
firmament of heaven, and thofe vaft bo- 
dies or worlds beyond worlds, witfe which 
it is ftored ! 

PARM]£NIO. 

I am loft in admiration at the thought. 

FOLYMETIS. 

There is great reafon to think that each 
of the fixed ftars is a fun like ours, which 
?iffords light and heat to a certain number 
of inhabited planets or worlds, in the fame 
manner as the Sun doe^ to the Earth, and 
the inhabited planets Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury. For it is 
certain beyond contradiction; that all 

thefe. 
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^hefe, though th«y ^PP^f to us to ihine, 
^re in reality dark bodies^ like thisEarth, 
and receive all their light and h^ac from 
the iame Sun which enlightens and warms 
ys; and th^ itis only fram tb^ refledion 
of that tight back again, that they appear 
luminous bodies to our tyt$. But as 
Jupiter and Saturn are placed at a vaft 
di&ance fromt the S«n^ they have cacli of 
them feveral fatellites or moons moving 
raUnd thensi ia yartt)us circuits, to aug«> 
xttpai their light. Qf thefc Jupiter has 
four : the firft or neareft of whigh moves 
round him in one day eighteen hours and 
^ half; the fecond, in three days thirteen 
hours and a half; the third, in feven days 
thr<ee hours and three quarters^ the fourth 
\ti fixteen days fixteen hours and a half* 
• — Saturn has no IcTs than five mioons at« 
tendant on him : the firft moN'^s round- 
him in one day twenty- one hours; the 
fecond, in two days feventeen hours; the 
third, in four days twelve hours and a 
half; the fourth in fifteen days twenty- 
two hours; the fifth in feventy. nine days 

feven 
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feven hours. — Now, as we know that our 
Moon moves round the Earth in twenty- 
feven days and feven hourS) and is of par- 
ticular fervice to us in affording us light 
by refleftion during the Sun's abfence, 
fo it is natural to think, that thofe fatel- 
lites or moon^ moving round Jupiter and 
Saturn in the fame conftant revolution^ 
are intended for the fame purpofe as our 
Moon ; arid that therefore there are inha* 
bitants in thofe planets^ which ftand in 
need of a regi^lar fupply of light as muci} 
a3 we do. 

SPPHRONIUS, 

The idea is fo extremely probable that 
it admits of no doubt. But you will 
pleafe to remember, that Dr. Herfchell 
has difcovered fome other fatellites, be- 
lides a new planet, the Georgium SiduS| 
accompanied with two fatellites* 

POLYMETIS, 

I had indeed omitted to rtention them, 
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PARMENIO. 

But is It a faft, that dark bodies, when 
enlightened by the Sun, may appear lumi- 
nous to the eye ? 

POLYMETIS. 

^ The faft is plain beyond all queftion, 
from the appearance of our Moon : which, 
of itfelf, is moft certainly a dark body, 
like this Earth, and has no other light but 
ivhat it receives from the Sun : it is only 
the refle£iion of that light back agaih^ 
vhich makes the Moon appear to us as a 
body of light. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Undoubtedly. Unleis this was really 
the cafe^ that the Moon is a dark folic} 
body, there could no fuch thing happen 
as an eclipfe of the Moon, nor what we 
call an eclipfe of the Sun. For it is well 
known to aftronomers, that an eclipfe of 
the Moon proceeds from no other caufe, 
than that the Earth, in its circuit round 
the SuUj coming between the Moon and 

the 
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the Sun/the light of the Sun is'j;)re vented 
from falling, on the Moon, and confe- 
quently the latter appears, as it really is^ 
a dark body. 

POLYMETIS* 

Precifeljr fo : and in the fame manner^ 
■what we call an eclipfe of the Sun, is in 
reality^ an ecUpfe of the JSarth : for it i^ 
occafioned by I he Moon's coming between 
the Sun and the Earth : and whenever tbi$ 
^ happens, the Moon, as being a dark folid 
body, intercepts the rays of the S^n from 
falling on that part of the Earth which it 
covers, and confequently darknefs over- 
fliadows it, — ' 

PARMBNIOt 

It was> I think, Copernicus who firft 
made the difcovery that the Sun ftasids 
flill. The fa£l is now fcarcely qucftioni- 
cd : but whence comes it then> that in the 
Sacred Scriptures, the Sun is mentioned 
as moving round the Earth? 

^ POLYMETIS* 
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POLYMETIS. 

That the Sun aftually moves round the 
earth, was maintained by the ancient aftro- 
nomers, and had always been the popular 
opinion: the fame mode of fpeaking 
therefore was adopted in the Scriptures^ 
left the belief of men might have be^a 
(hocked by an afiertion fo repugnant to 
common fentiment. It is now certain, 
that the fun remains always in one placc^ 
in the midft of the fix planets or worlds 
formerly mentioned, and which all move 
round him as their centre, in different cir- 
cles. Firft Mercury (which is fo near 
the Sun, that its light and heat is feven 
times as great as the greateft with us, fo 
that our water there would be for ever 
bailing hot) performs its circuit round 
the Sun in eighty- eight d^ys. Its furfacc 
is about fixty-two millions of fquare 
miles : it ha« another motion round its 
own axis^ like the Earth; but in what time 
it performs this, cannot be determined. 
In the nejct circle moves Venus, whofe 

fur face 
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furface is above a hundred and ninety- ' 
fix millions of fquare miles. It moves 
round the Sun in two hundred and twetity- 
four days twelve hours, and turns round 
itfelf in twenty- three hours. In the next 
circle, moves the Earth, attended by the 
Moon. The Earth performs its circuit 
round the Siin in three hundred and fixty- 
five days five hours and /orty-nine mi*- 
nutes : its furface contains about a hun^- 
dred and ninety-nine millions of fquare 
miles. The Moon goes the circuit round 
ifie Earth in twenty-feven days and feven 
hours, and turns round her own axis in 
the fame tijn'e. Her furface is above one 
million four hundred thoufand fquare 
miles ; and {he is diftant from the Earth 
about two hundred and forty thoufand 
miles. Mars moves round in ^the next 
circle, which it goes through in one year 
three hundred and ;twenty-two days^ 
and moves round its own axis in twenty- 
four hours forty minutes. Its furface is 
above fixty-twp millions of fquare miles. 
In the next circle moves the planet Ju- 
2 piter, 
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piter, which is eleven years three hundred 
and fifteen days in going round the Sun^ 
but turns upon its own axis in nine hours 
and fifty -fix minutes. Its furface greatly 
^xceeds twenty thoufand millions of 
fquare miles. Its Satellites^ as was be- 
fore obferved, are continually revolving 
round it. In the laft circle moves the 
planet Saturn^ which is twenty-nine years 
one hundred and fixty fix days in going 
round the Sun. Its furface is above four- 
teen thoufand millions of fquare miles. 

Now, as we know that all thofe planets 
have the very fame motions as the Earthy 
and that tlie defign of the Earth's motions 
is to produce the changes of day and 
night) of fummer and winter, for the con- 
venience of its inhabitants; is it not rea- 
Ibnable to conclude, as God ordains no- 
thing in vain, that the motions of the other 
planets are intended for the fame end, 
viz. change of day and night, fummer 
and winter, for the ufe and benefit of the 
inhabitants of each planet? 

O SOPHRONXUS* 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

' ■ . . . • . . 

Reafon ftrongly authorifes fucha conr- 
clafion. And the Mooils pf Jupiter.%iwJ 
Saturn, which are fiever perceptibly |o 
our naked eye, feem to confirm thefe feu- 
timents : for it >vill be readily graated, 
that the Earth's, or our Moon, h defigned 
to give light to the Earth in the abience 
of the Sun. Is it not ptobabk therefore, 
that the Moons of Jupiter and Saturn arte 
defigned for a fimilar purpofe. Jupiter 
and Saturn have each feveral Moons, and 
the latter like wife a Ring,, all probabljr 
inten(kd to fqpply the light, and perha{>s 
to increafe the heat received from the 
Sun. Now, if Jupiter and Saturn be not 
inhabited^ to what end is all this care, all 
ihefe wonderful contrivances to f apply 
ihem with4ight and heat ? 

rOLYMETIS. 

What grand ahd magnificent ideas doe» 
k give US of the great ^Creator, to fuppofe 
that all tbefe planets are full of life, each 

' * ^ ^ furniflied 
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fiirniihed with its refpeftive inhabitants, 
perhaps 6f different nafures and degrees, 
but all enjoying the pleafure ofexrftence? 
Is not«this a more rational opinion than to • 
fuppofe them made to twinkle in the fii^- 
fnaxnent, only for us to look at? ButlftiU 
more grand are the ideas which learned 
tnen entertain of the creation. For they 
not only fuppofe that the planets no^ 
mentioned are inhabited, but that each 
fixed ftar is a Sun like ours, which heats 
and enlightens a certain number of pla- 
nets, or habitable worlds, all revolving 
round it> as the Earth and the other pla- 
nets belonging to our fyftem do about 
the Sun. 

SOPHRONIITS. 

, There are indeed many reafons for be- 
lieving that all the fixed ftars are Suns, 
which enlighten other worlds. For as 
our Sun fhines by its own native light, 
fo do the Stars alfo; fince it is not pofli* 
ble that the light of the Sun fhould be fent 
to them, and again' tranfmitted to us, 

O 2 We 
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We may therefore conclude that they are 
Suns. The Sun, at the diftance of a 
fixed ftar, would appear no larger than a 
ftar : for were we removed as far from 
the fun as we are from the fixed ftars, the 
fun and the ftars would feem alike. A 
fixed ftar therefore may be as large as the 
fun. None of our planets could at that 
diftance be feen at alL Therefore each 
ftar may have a fyftem of planets; though 
not feen by us, _ 



/ 



PARMENIO, 

But may it not be faid, that the planets, 
and all the hofts of heaven were created 
to manifeft the power of the Creator to 

man? 

POLYMETIS. 

That is doubtlefs one efFeftof this grand 
fabric; and it calls for the praife and ad- 
miration of man, to have fo glorious a 
canopy fpread over his dwelling: but 
furely itwouJd be no lefs abfurd than ar- 
rogant to imagine that this was the fole 

2 end 
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end of the creation of Tuch vaft bodies, 
efpecially as the far greater number of 
them are not vifible to our fight. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I remember a beautiful paffage to this 
imrpofe in the Speaator, where he treats 
of the immenfity of the univerfe, and the 
numberlefs worlds that are fpread through- 
out it. If you will give me leave, I fhall 
take the book flown from the fhelf, and 
read the paffage^ 

POLYMETIS* 

I have a recolleflion of the paper you 
fpeak of^ though I fhould be glad that 
you read it. 

SOPHRONIUS reads. 

«' Were the Sun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the hoft of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguiftied and annihilated, they 
would not be miffed more than a grain of 
fand upon the fea fliore. The fpace they 
poffefs i$ fo exceedingly little in compa- 

O 3 rifon 
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rifon to the whole, that it would fcarce 
make a blank in the creation. The chafm 
would be irapcrceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compafs of na- 
ture, and pafs from one end of the crea- 
tion to the other; as it is poffible.thefe 
may be fuch a fcnfe in ourfelyes here- 
after, or in creatures which are at prefent 
more exalted than ourfelyes. We fee 
many ftars by the help of glafles, which 
we do not difcover with our naked eyes; 
and the finer our telefcopes are, the more 
Hill are our difcoyeries. Huygen carries 
the thought fo far, that he does not think 
it impoflible there may be ftars whofe light 
5s not yet travelled down to us, fince their 
firft creation. There is no queftion but 
the univerfe has certain bounds fet to it; 
but when we confider that it is the work 
of infinite Power^ prompted by infinite 
Goodnefi^ with an infinite fpace to exert 
itfelf in, how can our imagination Jet any 
bounds to it ?*' 
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POLYMETIS. 

That paffage is highly applicable to 
our fubjeQ:, which it illuftxates in a beau- 
tiful ftrain of fentiment, fuggefted by an 
ingenious imaginationr The author like- 
wife feeras to have entertained an opinion 
"which appears to me highly probable : it 
is, that thofe glorious orbs are inhabited 
by numberlefs orders of more glorious 
Beings, which are betwixt us and our 
Creator, For is there not reafon to con- 
clude, that, there are more ranks of beings 
betwixt God iand ,us, than there are be- 
tween us and the meaneft infefts ? I think 
this idea might be improved into a noble 
emulation for. the aggrandifemeht of hu- 
inan nature* 

SOPHRONIUS, 

O that the whole fpecies were animated 
with fo exalted a fentiment ! . 
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PARMENIO.. 

t 

HOW inuch do the Moderns furpafs 
the Ancients in the knowledge of nature I 

POLYMETIS, 

Ye$, Parmenioa and ought they not to 
furpafs them proportionably in all the du- 
ties and exercifes of natural religion/ as 
the refuU of f^ch knowledge ? 

PARMENIO. 

You have anticipated what I was going 
to infer. Yes, the wifdom of God ap- 
pears f<3 wonderful in the creation, and 
his goodnefs fo evident, that it is afto- 
nifhing how man can confider the former 
without admiration, or the lattep without 
fentiments of the niQtft ardent gratitude 
and affeGtiaa. 
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POLYMETIS, 

I 

Nothing fo much degrades our nature 
^s ignorance and 'infenfibility; for the 
ufual concomitants of thefe are indolence 
and vice. Many indulge themfelves in 
the idea that they can very well pafs 
through life, without any fuch improve- 
ment of their faculties in knowledge, as 
we formerly had occaiion to mention ; 
and that therefore they need not trouble 
themfelves to take any pains- about it. 
But furely to increafe in knowledge, and 
to enlarge the capacity of our mind, fo as 
to range over the univerfe, and examine 
^ the nature of things; to difcover the won- 
ders that are every where about us, to 
difcern what is beautiful, fit, and hbneft, 
in the conduEl of our life, and to foar up 
even to the throne of God by meditation, 
muft certainly afford a higher pleafure, 
than to pafs our lives in the dull infen- 
fibility of brutes, without knowledge, and 
without underflanding. But fhould we 
even be content with this ourfelves, is it 

to 
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to be fuppofed, that fuch conduQ: can 
pleafe our Creator? Can we think he 
takes no delight to fee his creatures, whom 
he has endowed with the faculty of reafon, 
improved to the higheft degree of perfec- 
tion of which they are capable? And 
that he is not difpleafed when he fees them 
debafe themfelves, and difh<?nour their 
high original by indolence and incon- 
fideration ? But to fill our heads with fe* 
veral particulars of nature, without di- 
reeling our thoughts and enquiries to the 
author of it, or to be fenfible of all his 
favors and bleffings, without biscoming 
more religious and more gratefdil, is only 
a criminal abufe of our faculties, and an 
aggravation of our foljy . 

The profpeft of nature was laid open to 
us for more noble purpofes, to make us 
better men, and to infpire us with the 
moft exalted fentiments of love and gra- 
titude towards Him who is the author and 
giver of all good things. It was doubt- 
lefs the defign of God, in that beauty and 

Qjder which he has difplayed in every 

part 
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part of the creation, to attraf^ our eyes, 
and invite our attention. The knowledge 
of the wonderful things of nature is not 
only pleafing to the imagination, but to 
the underftanding. It heightens the joys' 
of every fenfe, and raifes fuch a rational 
admiration in the foul as is little inferior 
to devotion, 

Sophronius, you enter juft as I was 
going to copy the example you gave us 
yefterday, of illuftrating our fubjeft by 
quotation. Parmenio and I have beea 
difcourfing of the proper ufe of know- 
ledge, efpecially that of the works of na- 
ture, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I well know your fentiments on that 
fubjeft; they arc likewife my own. 

POLY METIS. 

I am not ignorant of your moral opi- 
nxonsj and it is a great encouragement to 
}}C feconded by thofe whom we efteem. 
Here is the author 1 wanted ; the adrai- 

rable 
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rable Epifletus. Let us attend [to him 
for a moment. " If man, fays he, had 
any fenfe ofhonor and gratitude, all that 
he fees in nature, all that he experiences 
in himfelf, would be to him a continual 
fubjeft of gratitude, praife, and thankf- 
giving. The grafs of the field, which 
fupplies the animals wjth milk for his 
nouriftiment, the wool of thofe animals, 
which furnifhes him with cloaths, ought 
to fill him with admiration. When he 
fees the clods of earth crulhed and bro- 
ken to pieces by the plough-fhare, and a 
long ridge thrown up for the reception of 
the feed, he ought to cry out, how great 
is God! how good, in having procured 
for us all the inftruments proper for til- 
lage ! When he fits down to table to eaj, 
every thing Ihould recall God to his 
mind, and renew his gratitude. 'Tis He, 
he fhould fay, who has given me hands to 
take up my food, teeth to break and grind 
it, a ftoma'ch to digeft it; and what is the 
fubjeft of praifes which more nearly con- 
cern me, it is He who, to all the benefits 

he 
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be confers upon me,;adds the Ineftimablc 
advantage of knowing the author of them^ 
and making fuch ufe of them as is con- 
formable to hi$ will. As then, continues 
the fame Epiftetus^ all mankind are 
plunged into a deep lethargy concerning 
Providence, is it not juft that fome one, in 
the name of all the reft, fhould publicly 
fing hymns and fongs to his name ? What 
elfe can fuch a weak and lame old man, 
as I am, do, than celebrate the divine 
praifes? Were lafwan or a nightingale, 
I would fing, becaufe that would be the 
end for which I was created. But as rea* 
fon has fallen to my lot, I ought to employ 
myfelf in praifing God. 'Tis my proper 
funftion and bufinefs, which I will regu- 
larly difcharge, and nev^r ceafe to dif- 
charge, to my lateft breath; and I would 
advife you to do fo Hkewife.*' So far 
Epiftetus : Could thi? moft devout Chrif- 
tian fay more? 

SOPKRONIUS. 

It fills me with admiration. Xenophon 
has prefcrved fome beautiful obfcrvations 

made 
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made by Socrates^ to thd fame j^urpofej 
in a converfation with EuthydemuSi 

POLYMETIS. 

r 

1 remember it, and we fhall read it lilce- 
wife. Here is the repofitory of my daf- 
fies, and the buft of Socrates makes one 
of its ornaments. I have found the book. 
The paffage runs thus : — 

*' Have you never refleCled, Euthyde- 
mus, on the great goodnefs of the gods, 
in giving to men whatever they want ? 
He anfwered, Indeed I never have. You 
fee, replied Socrates, how very neceffary 
light is for us, and how the gods give it 
us. You fay true, anfwered Euthyde- 
mus. And without light, faid Socrates, 
we fhould be like the blind; but becaufe 
we have need of repofe, they have given 
us the night to reft in. You are in the 
right, faid Euthydemus, and we ought 
to render them many praifes for it. 
Moreover, continued Socrates, as the fun 
is a luminous body, and by the bright- 
nefs of its beams, difcovers to us all 

vifiblc 
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vifible things, and fliows us the hours of 

the day ; and as, on the contrary, the 

night is dufky and obfgure, they have 

made the ftars appear, which, during the 

abfence of the day, mark the hours to us. 

They have likewifi^ made the moon to 

fliine, which not only fhews us the hours 

of the night, but teaches us to know the 

time af the month. All this is true, faid 

Euthydemus. Have you taken notice 

Hkewifie, that having need of noufifh- 

ment, they fupply us with it by means of 

the earth ! How excellently are the fea- 

fons ordered for the fruits of the earth ; 

of which we have fuch an abundance, and 

fo great a variety, that we find not only 

wherewith to repel indigence, but to fa- 

tisfy even luxury itfelf ? This goodnefs 

of 'the gods, crifed Euthydemus, is an 

evidence of the great love they bear to 

man. What fay you, continued Socrates, 

to their having given us water, which is 

fo neceflary for all things ? For it is that 

which aflifts the earth to produce the 

fruits, and that contributesj with the in* 

2 fluences 



i 
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fluences from above, to bripg thei^ lo 

maturity. It helps to npurifh us^ and hf 

being mingled with what, we eat, makres 

it the more eafily got ready, more ufefujij 

and more agreeable. Ipfhort^ bejingfoC 

fo univerfal ufe^ is it not an admir^kbje 

Providence that basmad^ it fo common^i 

What fay you to their halving giv^o uft 

fire, which defen5is us frojm cctl4>'Wbicii 

lights us when it is dark, which is necejj^ify 

to us in all trades, and whkh, we caag^C 

be without in the moft excellen»t;^nd liffh 

ful inventions of men ? Wit)lo^t ^epfjaggg-* 

ration, faid Euthydj&mus^ this gppdnefsrjs: 

immenfe. What fay you befides, pu|nfuf^ 

Socrates, to fee that ^after the winter^ tfec 

fun comes back to us, and that propor^t 

tionably as he brings the new fruits to^ia- 

turity, he withers and dries thofe the fear 

fon of which is going over? That after 

having done us this fervice, he i^etires, 

that his heat may not incommode us, and 

then when he is gone back to a certain 

point (which he cannot exceed^ withojijitr 

putting u$ in danger of dying with <^14)/ 

he 
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he returns again, to refume his place in 
that part of the heavens, where his pre- 
fence is moft advantageous to us : and 
becaufe we ftiould not be able to fiippprt 
citbeiTjif we paffed in an inftant frorn one 
'extreme to the other, do you not admire 
that this planet approaches us, and with* 
draws himfelf from us by fo juft andilow 
degrees, that we arrive at the two ex- 
tremes almoflf without perceiving the 
change? All thefe things, faid Euthyde- 
mus, niake'me doubt whether the gods 
have any thfng to do but to ferve man- 
kind : one thing puts me to a ftand, 
which iS; that the irrational animals parti- 
cipate of all thefe advantages with us# 
How! faid Socrates, and do you then 
doubt whether the animals themfelves are 
in the world for any other end than for 
the fervice of man? What other animals 
do, like us, make ufe of horfes, of oxeni 
of dogs, of goats, and of all the reft? Nay, 
I am of opinion that man receives not fo 
much advantage and convenience from 
the earth j as. from the animals: for the 

P greater 
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greater p^rt x>f in^njcinc} live not on thp 
fruits of the ei^rthjbut j^ourifh jthemfclvefi 
•with xnijik, cb^fe, and the flelh of beafts; 
ihey get. the nif^fy over them, they 
make them taipq^ and ufe them to thei^ 
advantagey in war, and fox thp other oe- 
ceflitieis of life. I own ity faid l^uthyde- 
mus : forfon>^ of thisjm arj5 »iuch ftronger 
than m^n, an4 yet are fo obedient to bxm^ 
that he does with thpm whatever hp 
plo^fes* Admire yet, farther. t^^ goodi^isiji 
of the gods, fai4 Socra^es^ and cpn0dcr 
that as thcr^ is in the world an infinite 
num^bef of .excellent tbiugs^ but of very 
different n^tur^, they have given fenfei^ 
that ai^fwHsr to egch, ai^d by means of 
whic^ we enjoy 4II of them. They have 
endowed us with und^rftancjing, which 
makes us enquire into, and retain the 
things which xhe fenfes difcover to us, an4 
teaches iis for what they are proper ; 
which enables us to find fo many admixa* 
.hie inventions, to put us at our eafe, and 
to proteCl ns from inconveniences. They 
fcave Ukewife giyen us fpecchj which 

fcrves 
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fcrves us to commtinicate reciprocally all 
forts of good things, and by which wc 
publifli laws, and govern our dates and 
^kingdoms/' 

POLYMETIS. ' 

How juft is this method of reafoning! 
how full of difcernment ! and yet how 
fimple! 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Yes, in this inftruflive manner did So- 
crates ufe to difcQurfe with his friends, 
thereby raifing their minds from athought- 
lefs inattention, to contemplate and re - 
fleft on the glorious works of the crea- 
tion, fo admirably contrived for the fer- 
vice and delight of man; and thence ftir- 
ring up in their breads a fpirit of piety 
and gratitude towards the great and be- 
neficent Creator of the univerfe, 

POLYMETIS. 

I rejoice that we are enabled to con- 
firm our own fentiments, by two examples 
which redound fo much to the honor of 

P 2 Greek 
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Cfeck philofophy, and we might likevrift 
adduce the authority of Cicero to tfee 
fame purpofe; but that we may have the 
additionalTupport of one modern writer, 
I fhall read the. paragraph with which *the ^ 
pious Archbifhop of Cambray concludes 
his Survey of the Works of the Creation. 

**-0 my God! if the greater number 
of mankind do not.difcover Thee in that 
glorious fhew of nature, which thoa haft 
placed before our eyes, it is not bccaofe 
thou art far from every one of iis. Thou 
art prefent to us more than any objeQ 
which we touch with our hands ; but our 
fenfes, and the paflions which they pro- 
duce in us, turn our attention from thee. 
Thy light fhines in themidft of darknefs, 
but the darknefs comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, dqft every where difplay 
thyfelf j thou Ihineft in all thy works, but 
art not regarded by heedlefs and unthink- 
ing man. The whole creation fpeaks 
aloud of thee, and echoes with the repeti- 
tions of thy holy name, but fuch is our in- 

fenfibility, 
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fcnGbility^ that we are deaf to the great 
ajtd iiniverfal voice of nature." 

PARMENIO. 

I know nothing on the fubjea more 
beautiful than the hymn at the conclufion 
of THE SEASONS^ 



:; POJLYMETIS, 



It is admirable. 'Tis a favorite pro* 
dudion bojdi with Sophronius aadime; 
and^ Parmenioi you ihall read it to us all 
after fupper. 



-< ' > 
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DIALOGUE XVI. 



PARMENIO. 

WHEN I caft my eyes around a Li- 
brary, fuoh as yours, Polymetis, I think 
I £tc a number of Sages, pointing out to 
mje the fields of knowledge, and directing 
me how to trace the paths which lead to 
virtue and happinefs. 

POLYMETIS. 

The idea may feem a little fantaftical, 
Parmenio, though fo far from being an 
objeft of ridicule, it merits approbation. 
But is there none amongft all thofe Sages^ 
that appears to have miftaken the road 
which leads to the goal of happinefs ? 

PARMENIO. 

I fufpeft indeed that there are feveral : 
but I carry ^^/'ith me a clue; by means of 

which 
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^ which I am enabled to extricate myfelf, 
when I think they have led me into error. 

An excellent contriyancef But where 
have you found this invaluable clue, 
which may not improperly be named, the 
Knowledge of Good- and Evil ? 

PARME^IO. 

It was given me when a child, by a per- 
fon of great piety and virtue, on whofc 
judgment and fincerity I might implicitly 
rely; who affured me, that I flioald evei? 
find it a faithful guide, amidft every per- 
plexity and temptation that I might meet 
with, in my progrefs through life. 

POLYMBTFS. 

A more admirable talifman never wa* 
beftowed upon mortal. But amidft thd 
cloud of metaphor in which you envelop 
yojurfelf this morning, methinks I can pe-^ 
netrate the veil. The clue which you 
have fo ingenioufly fabricated, is no 
other than the Precepts of Scripture. 

P 4 PARMENIO. 
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i ■ lU 
Were I now the Sphinx of antiquity^ 

my doom would be determined: for you 

have explained my enigma. , ~ 

POLYMETIS. 

I triumph far lefs in my own difcem- 
ment, than I rejoice at your prudence; 
You have chofen an infallible guide 
through all the intricacies of human fpe- 
culation on the fubjefts of philofophy ) 
and to attain to happinefs, have only tb 
perfevere in refolution. - The To K«Aor 6f 
the Greeks, and the Summum Bonum of thd 
Latins, which comprifed refpeftively the 
objeds of philofophical refearch, appear- 
ed not the fame in the eyes of every in- 
quirer; and therefore implicitly to adopt 
any of their fyftems, would, if not produd- 
livc of fome fatal error, prove at leaft the 
caufe of a fufpenfion of judgment, which, 
in a matter of great importance to our in- 
terefts, can never be unaccompanied with 
anxiety. There can be no better rule to 
detertoine tb^ merits of any fyftem of 

philofophy, 
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philofophy, than by collating its moral 
principles with thofe of revealed religion* 

PARMENIO. 

! 

That indeed is now likewife my own 
opinion* 

« 

POLYMETIS. 

.When I read the doctrines of Epicu* 
ruSy which recommend an indolent and* 
improvideat regard, to prefent tranquiU 
lity ; or thofe of the Stoics, who maintain-^ 
ed a fatal neceflity in human events, zs^ 
well as an unnatural apathy > I neither 
can^ on one hand, find any.fecurity foD 
temporal happinef^, nor on the other, |)e 
able to cohceive, what certainly is invio- 
lable, the juftice of Providence in the re-y^ 
wards and punifhments of a future fiate»^ 
If, defirous of farther inftruflio% I have 
recourfe to the three celebrated acajde.^ 
mies of ancient times, I am bewildered 
amidft the efFufions of ingenious difcuf- 
fion; one deciding what is trmth; wo% 
ther determining in the n^gajBoa of the 

^^mc 
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fkme fubje£l; and a thirds whkh diffentt 
from bothy equipoifing the diftafees of the 
human underftanding in the fcales of un- 
comfortable doubt. ^ Should I feek for 
ifefuge amorigft the Cynic philofdphers, 
I am not more offended with their prin- 
ciples, than Ihocked with the indelicacy 
of their praftice. Should I have recourfe 
to the peaceful Bramins of India, I find 
tJie fiqpplicity of their life debafed by the 
fingtilarity of their tenets. The Koran 
befpeaks the extravagance of an enthu^ 
fiaftic impoftor>|fhe Shaftab of the Genw 
t'oos, the moft whimfical crediuKiy. Irear 
l^ord, after making the circuit of hama» 
foperftition, 1 can find no retting place 
for the mind, but in the regions of Thdo^ 

logy 

PARMENIO. 

You defcribe the caufe of your pfer* 
jilexity \n a manner equally aniaiated and 
juft ; but have you found nothing to excite 
hefitation ormiftruft, in the happy retreat 
you have cbofen. 

7 rOLYMETIS, 
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POLYMETIS. 

I have indeed found, to my great re- 
gret, a variety of opinions even therejj 
but I endeavojur to afcertain the truth, 
to the beft of my underftanding. 

PARMENIO. 

' ' ' -• • ». 

With a mind fo rationally inquifitive 
as yours, had it been your lot to have 
been born within the precinfts of Maho- 
metan fuperftition^ or even that of the 
I-amaof Tartary, you muft, by your own. 
ipduftry and invincible third of know- 
ledge, have become a felfjconverted pro- 
felyte to the Chriftian religion. 

P'OLYMETIS. 

\ 

I • - • 

I own that I have always had a ftrong 
propenfity to the acquifition of ufeful 
knowledge, at the head of which depart- 
ment, above all competition for prece- 
dency, ftands that of religion. On that 
alone can be founded tranquillity of 
mind in this world, and the affurance of 

• hap' 
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hapi^ineOs in the next. But along with 
this eflential knowledge, I fhould like* 
wife wifti to cultivate thofe parts of 
fcience, which have even no othei: claim 
|o regard than as beiQg ornameiitaU 
though what rationally aniufes the mind, 
mull ev^r be juftly entitled to a higher 
degree of privilege than mere tolera* 
tion, 

PARMENIO. 

Undoubtedly : arid we Ihould greatly 
reduce the fphere of intelle8;ual enjoy* 
ment, did we confine the excurfions of 
genius to what is ftriflly ufeful. 

POLY METIS.' 

Yes, literature affords elegant recrea- 
tion, as well as valuable knowledge ; and 
the fe ought to have their due alternations, 
in a well regulated economy of our time. 
Imagination, no more than reafon, was 
not given us never to be exerted ; only- 
let us employ it in the embelli(hment of 
virtue, not the decoration of vice. Upon 
"^ - a this 
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this principle, can any thing aflFord more 
ciegant entertainment than excellent pro* 
duftions of poetry, efpecially thofe of 
the epic kind? Did you ever read the 
Iliad or ^^Odyfley of Homef, without a 
high relifh of their beauties ? But their 
merits confift not alone in the force of 
defcription, or the variety of poetical 
images which they prefent to the fancy : 
for ami dtt thofe ftrong recommendations 
to our tafte, they abound with moral in« 
ilruQion, conveyed indeed iodipeftly,* 
but on that very account more infinir^ 
ating. 

PARMENia. 

You are then of the fame opinion with 
Horace. I remember that in one of his 
Epiftles^ fpeaking of the Grecian bard, he 
hefitates not to give him the preference, 
in point of moral edification, to two great 
philofophers of that country, Chryfippus 
apd Grantor. 



J , .-i 
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POLYMETIS. 

Yes, in one of his Epiftles to Lollius^ 
he does give the preference to Homer. 

f^«/, quid Jit pulchrum^ qutdturpe^ quid utile, quid non, 
Flenius ac melius Cbryjifpo ^ Craniore dicit^ 

And however great may have been the 
merits of thofe philofophers, the opinion 
of Horace, confidering the principle on 
-which it is founded, is undoubtedly juft. 
, He means that Homer, by judicioufly 
exemplifying different chara61:ers in the 
conduQ; of life, has done moreXo promote 
the caufe of wifdom and virtue, than 
either the moral difcuffions or precepts of 
the moft eminent philofophers. For 
though thefe may be approved by the un- 
derftanding, it is the former only that 
feize the affeftions, and make a lafting 
impreffion upon the mind ; to which effeft 
the decorations of poetry not a little con- 
tribute. 

PARMENIO. 

I perfeftly conceive the diftinflion : 
and it is beyond a doubt, that ftriking ex- 
amples 
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amples operate far more powerfully Aan 
precepts. But is ft not furprifing^ that 
amidft the multitude of thofe who have 
cultivated a tafte for the Mufes, fo few 
have attempted, and ftill fewer fucceeded 
in their efforts, to obtain immortal re- 
nown in this fpccies of poetry ? 

POLYMETIS. 

The laurel crown is indeed fuch a 
prize, a^ might ftitnulate to the greateft 
exertions; but befides the vaft ftrength 
.of genius required for an epic poem, hi f- 
tory fupplies few incidents fuitable to 
form the fubjeft of that produftion ; and 
religion has abolifhed the mythology 
from which it derived fo eflential apart of 
its fupport. 

PARMENIO, 

As yoii are fo copverfant with the va- 
rious produftions of the Ancients, per- 
mit me to afk you, whether you give the 
preference to Greek or Roman litera- 
ture ? 

POLYMETIS. 



( 
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POLYMETIS. 

' Your queftion> Parmenio, comprires fo 
many confiderations, that it fcarcely ad- 
mits of a fatisfaftory anfwer in general 
terms; and to defcend to particulars^ 
vould lead us into a wider field of invef- 
tigation than, at prefent, we have Jeifurc 
to enter upon. But tell me what province 
of literature you wifh to make chiefly the 
fuhjeft of comparifon. 

J PARMENIOt 

Poetry being the department which I 
think difplays genius the moft, and. is 
iikewife the fitteft for rivalfliip, I fliould 
wifh to be favoured with your fentiments 

on that interefting fubjeft. 

*• • 

POLYMETIS. 

If we confider poetry in its various 
kinds colleftively, there is no fubjeft on 
^Mi^hich the Greeks are more entitled to 
ptaife and admiration. They appear te 
Jiave been for feveral ages the peculiar 
f^yofit^^ of the Mufes, 

.1.: FARMENIO# 
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PARMENIO. 

' And what, do you imagine, could have 
led them to fudi eminence in poetry ? 

POLYMETI5. 

It is probable that the freedom of their 
governments firft laid' the foundation of 
their fame. It opened their minds to the 
flow of fentiment) and gave boldnefs and 
vigor to the exerdfe of the imagination. 
But I think there muft have been fome- 
thing in the climate of Greece, which 
influenced in a particular manner their 
difpofition to poetry : and even the uat^ 
ral melody of their language may have 
contributed to promote^ as much as it 
'^adorned thofe kinds of compofition whicli 
4crive a great part of their excellence 
Irom ricbnefs and variety of modulatioa« 

PARMENFO^ 

It is indeed a general opinion, thaC 
climate has a powerful influence on the 
genius and difpofitions of people : but if 
this be really the cafe, whence c»me^ it 

Q that 
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^that the prefent inhabitants of Greece 
difcover no tafte for thofe compofitions 
ivhich were the glory and delight of their 
anceftors ? Not a fingle Grecian, fo far 
as we know, has afcended ParnalTus for 
many ages ; and the vocal hills of Arcadia 
no more refound to the Doric reed, or 
the amorous fong of the fhepherd, 

POLYMETIS, 

Though no change can have taken 
place in the climate of the country, there 
has happened a great alteration in the 
two other circumftances which I men- 
tioned: the government, inftead of being 
Tree, is now become a military defpotifm J 
and the language of the ancient Greeks, 
which charmed the ear with the foftnefs 
of its modulation, now offends it with the 
harfh intermixture of the guttural andun- 
polidied language of Tartary . The race of 
the people is doubly debafed by flavery and 
the phlegmatic temperament of their con- 
querors. Polygamy fupports a conftant 
languor, which is farther increafed by 
■ ' •■ the 
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the habitual luxuries of coffee, tobacco, 
And opium. From all thefe caufes, the 
mind beiiig enervated with the body, 
emulatid^n, the thirft of fame, and every 
fprightly idea axe extinguifhed. I might 
add, that the ftate of barbarifm into 
which that nation is now funk, completes 
the difcpuragement of literature amongfl: 
|he Greeks, or rather the tptal ignorance 
of it/' 

Pi^RMENlO* 

The circurtftances you mention muft 
be poWerftil cailfes 6f degeneracy; and 
pefha|is the prohibition of wine may not 
te without itl effe£t^ on the profecution 
of thofe purfuits which require a livelinefs 
of fancy. 

. , POLYMETIS. 

The conjefture is highly probable. 
Had fuch a prohibition been ftriftly 
enforced in the days of Anacreon, I 
'4iueftibn whether the fpringd of Caftalia 
would have proved alone fufficient to 
infpire fome of his productions. 

Q a PARMENIO. 
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Did Aaf tbe i(ro|]4iel <^^« Mtt|[i^l|f^ 
fthtroath upon the prift^if^^^ oF #^i/Mtal 
re&^oH) when be ^foliikidt ei^tfn, t^ 
feno^erate ufe of i Mtffin^ befi<»iire4 1^ 
Providence upon tire coamry^ ai^4 AtM<^ 
by Hs ^Htening qmJkjr^ t#ii4ed ^ ^m^ 
the feniimei»)» of gmku<fte towae^lAt 
beneficent Creator P 

, , FOLYMETU. 

' (Hb €Oiid«i& in eihift reipoft ««u ff;A 
tfiece. JMfiih tbe teiior ofi hi« motley k^ 
.Mjtji@ii3 iii ^enwaK JBis byfOcipkifMil 
froUc^y jtrami^bi itpoiir ibe bwrie«i hfitik 
of natural and revealed iftUfjkog^ f^ 
fiiited the &eret obje^ which he s^Lway* 
bad in view. It was lefo his intention to 
fisftMin voiuptuoiifiriefi anicm^ the pco^ 
pie, than to dire& the purfvit of it ifno 
(uch a channel as might cooperate to^ 
wards the eftabli&oMilt of bis anrbitiouf 
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; J [f 1 ^d that I IraTe unmtefttionally de* 
i^iM^d, in fome fueafiiFc, into the pra€Uce 
<if tii4t impoftor^ for wfaile I €xpreie4 
n <iefire of ktipwing your featifRentt n^ 
(pt^^ titeuwre^ I liave dra^m the 
e^^trfation from the feats of poU«e 
ItirBing in Oreece, to the barbarous re- 
gions of Arabia. Bu 1 1^ return kcm diie 
digreffion : I belieye you will readily 
a^k, that the only Roman ^ho can 
^di^nm ^fi^ Hom^ the pak9 cdT tpic 
j)detry, is Virgii* They have each of 
-Chem refyrefenied Jupher as iweigbing in 
ihefcates of fate the lor times of their 
principal heroes^ vAW yon, afltmitfig iht 
bafetnce of the God, pot themfelves into 
4lhe fcaies of criticifm, and determine 
•with ft rift poetical jufticc vbich of the 
two is fuperior? 



w 

* 



rOLYMETIS. 

You appeal to me, Parmenio, for the 
decifion of a poim which has baffled the 
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penetration, or damped the inquiry of a 
number of intelligent critics ; and to at* 
tempt a final fplutionof, the problem, 
might favour more of prefumptipn tbao 
jjudgment. There will however.bt.no 
danger of violating equity, if wfj, allow 
to jHomer the merit of extraordinary in- 
vention, and to Virgil, of fuccefsful 
invitation. If th^ Gr^ek bard foraetimes 
fpars higher than the Roiifvan, perhaps the 
letter compenfates by a inqre ftationary 
elevatioi^ in the trafts of fubUmity^ 
Should we take into confideration the 
cha^rafter^ pf their heroes, qur affeEions 
/ire more iptefefted in the progrefs of th? 
pious i£neas, than of the ftern ^ncj inex- 
orable Acjiillps. As poems confecrated 
to national glory, the Iliad, by the riyal- 
ihip of Greek and Trpjan charaftefs, 
i'eems to refle£l jcfs luftre upon the fts^tes 
of Greece than the -^iieid upon the 
empire of Auguftus. 

PARMENIO. 

" I kpow not whether . my idea on the 

Tubje£t bejuft, but I ^fiink thel ^grandeur 

■'^ ^ . pf 
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of Plomer is more awful, and that of Vir** 
gil more majeftic. 

POLYMETIS, 

In my opinion the difcrimination is 
well founded, I would only add, with 
regard to the comparifon, as a circum- 
fiance advantageous to the iEneid, that 
it happily unites in its fable both the nar- 
rative and defcriptive beauties of com- 
pofition, which are feparated in the poems 
of Homer* 

PARMENIO. 

Did the produftions of the Grecian 
lyric poets remain equally entire with 
thofe of Homer, they would fumifh ano- 
ther glorious monument of the genius of 

their country. 

> 

POLYMETIS. 

Beyond all doubt : the poetry which, 
in fpite of its extinQion, has rendered 
immortal the names of its authors, muft 
itfelf have merited immortality. The 

few lyric produdions that have furvived* 

S 4 ^^ 
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the rtvagei of time and barbariani, ex- 

cite our admiration ; and of the esicelf- 
Jence of thofe which are now loft, we 
may reft affured upon the commendations 
of Horace, For fafcinating foftnefs the 
Odes of Sappho, and for vigor and anima^ 
tion, thofe of Alcasus^ were probably 
never furpaffed by any poetical compo^ 
Ctions. The boldnefs, the rapidity, and 
the fublimity of Pindar, have bid de- 
fiance to all imitation. The l^tin ele^ 
giac produflions are fome of the moft 
pleafing in that language, but I am per*^ 
fuaded they are greatly inferior to tbpfe 
pf the Greeks. 

PARMENIO* 

I perceive that your opimoo tends in 
general to eftablifli the fuperiority of 
Grecian genius. 

PGXVMETIS, 

We muft neceffarily allow the Greeks 
the merit of originality ; and that being 
j|ranted, it would be difficult to difprov^ 
their title to fuperiority vf feme. . The 

Auguftan 
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Auguftan Age however exliibits a glo- 
rious contention of rivalfhip in a differ-. 
cnt language. But there feems to be i 
more evident diftinftion of Greek and 
Roman genius in dramatic poetry than in 
any other fpecies of conapofition. The 
Comedies of Terence, with all their ele* 
gance and purity, are greatly inferior in 
point of the vis comica, to the numerous 
produdtions of Menander. In the opi- 
nion oT Julius Caefar, no incompetent 
judge of literature, their excellence 
reached only to the middle of the Gre- 
cian ftandard : «^ 0-dimidiate Menander.** 
And if this was the cafe, in comedy, the 
difference is ftill more confpicuous in 
the other department of the drama; 
•where we meet with nothing that caa 
rival the beautiful tragedies of Sophocle^ 
and t'uripides, either in charafler, fen- 
timent, or pathos; though according to 
Quintilian a few excellent compofitions 
of tbijs kind were produced by Roman 

h 
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PARMENIO» 

HAVING been favored with your 
fcntiments relative to the poetry of the 
ancients, I now wifh to have your opinion 
on another department of genius. It has 
been faid, Fimus oratoresy nafcimur foeta\ 
we may become orators by application, 
but we mud be born poets. What think 
you of the moft diftinguiflied orators of 
the Greeks and Romans, Demofthenes 
and Cicero? Do you judge of them as 
ftanding upon the fame level with the 
poets of their refpeflive nations ? 

POLY METIS. 

I think we may admit that a genius for 
oratory is not neceffary in fo great a de- 
gree as for poetry j and without doubt, 

the 
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the former may be improved by applica- 
tion more than the latter: as was indeed 
the cafe with Demofthenes, who, to cor- 
reft a vicious habit of pronunciation, is 
faid to have praSifed a method of {peak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth. With re* 
gardto thofe two orators, however, there 
are a few circumftances which feem to 
diverfify their charafters as objeCls of 
comparifon. In fluency, propriety, and 
warmth of expreflion, they are equally 
confpicuous, and with aflion perhaps they 
likewife equally affeSed their audience : 
but the eloquence of Demofthenes is more 
rapid, vehement, impaflioned; that of 
Cicero more diffufe, fplendid, and attrad* 
ing. The Greek appears impetuous with 
ardor, the Roman impreflive with ad- 
drefs. The eloquence of the former may 
have been better accommodated to the 
fickle and turbulent difpofitions of a de- 
mocratical republic; that of the latter, 
to a mixed conftitution, more refpeftable 
by the dignity of the fenate. I believe, 
(hstt changing their fituations, Cicero 

I would 
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would have fpoken witii more tsSt£k insm 
aflembly at Atbeni, than DemoftboBes in 
line Capicol at Ronei or even in the Eici^ 
mm: for I fafped thatibe £rau^of ibe 
Gretk was greatly favored by tbeiupeubr 
fcnfibilUy of bis cottnlrymen^ 

PAEMENIO. 

That was d<Mibtlefg a drctimfiaiiee 
bigbly iavoraLble t6 the fucoefs%l exeri- 
lto« <yf g^niust and k feens to baY^ faai 
an a^iifoicioiis influencetnrtiiie cultfvatiOil 
even of tbofe literary purfoits wbicb agi- 
tate tbe afFedions far le£$ tban poetry or 
eloquence; I mean biftory. Tbe' cmai- 
|K)fition of Her(Klot«S9 wben recited by 
bimfelf at tbe Olympic Games> vas hd- 
tooFcd with public coanmendation) to 
^bicb perhaps the world wisr afSterwaxi^ 
indebted for tbofe of Xenophon and 
Th ucy dides . Do you think tkat die Ro- 
mans baire equalled the Greeks* in hdC- 
torical narrative* 

POLrMETlS* 

I think, in the field of hiftory, tbey 
IbaVe even furpaffed them. With elc- 

'"' ^ -"i gance 
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gance and purity of ftyle, they have inter- 
woven philofopbical refledtion; and be* 
fidies a lively defcription of chara(5ler5| 
they frequently embcHifli their narratives 
VfidA ^ompofittons of eloquence. I altadt 
chiefly to livy and Sallufi^ 

PARMENIO. 

In the department of philofophy, I 
ino^gin^ you will allow the Greeks to havt 
excelled? for 

POLYMETIS# 

Good morninj^} SophroBius ! While 
we have been talking of Greek aB4 R<v 
man writers, you poffibly have been enM- 
joying the luxury of fome of their beft 
€oinpo(ltions» ^ 

I have Indeed been emp?loyed upon the 
two Yohimes wbkh I carried laft night 
into my apartment. 

POLYMETia. 

, They were, I think^ Plato and Cicero ? 

gOPHRONIUS* 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

They were. 

polVmetis. 

Theft we could not have been favoured 
with your company at a more feafonable 
time : for you come at the very moment 
when Parmenio had afked my opinion of 
Greek and Roman philofophy. Give me 
leave to refer the quellioii for your an- 
fwer. 

SOPHROKttJS. 

Where tafte and learning are concern* 
ed, I fliall ever entertain the moft refpeft- 

ful deference for the fentiments of Poly- 
metis : r therefore beg leave to decline 
the polite requifition. 

t»OLYMETIS» ' 

You almoft make me imagine that I 
hear Plato at the Court of Diopylius; 
but you will oblige me more by acqui- 
efcence than evafive compliment. 

In 
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In the mean time, let me obferve, what 
may appear not a little extraordinary, that 
in furveying the literature of the ancients, 
when we pafs from the produftions of the 
imagination to thofe of the underftand^ 
ing, we difcover a remarkable difference 
in the capacity of thofe two faculties of 
the mind. After being delighted with 
the richnefs and grandeur of the former^ 
we are furprifed at the uncertainty^ the 
extravagance, and fometimes even th^ 
imbecility of the latter. To what prin- 
ciple in human nature can we afcribe this 
unfortunate defeft ? Is the light of Reafon 
not clear of itfelf, or is it obfcured and 
mifguided by the prejudices, the palfionSi 
and the caprices of men ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It feems indeed to be often influenced 
by the caufes you mention. We cannot 
otherwife account for the extreme diver- 
fity of opinion araongft the various feflji 
of philofophers. 

POLYMETIS. 
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POLYMETIS. 

.That drdumflatic^ has often excited 
my attoniflimcnt. The road which leads 
to virtue and happinefs^ though narrow 
and befet with temptations, feems haw* 
ever to be not only direft but void of per- 
plexity : yet tiow much has it been mif- 
taken or mifreprefented by moralifts! 
The profefied obje6i of them all is, ti» 
afcertain truth with precilion : yet in the 
profecution of this purpofe, how incon- 
fiftent, and even ridiculous, rs their con- 
duft ! While they tell us that Trwth n hid- 
den at the bottom of a well, they never- 
fhelefs affe€t to fearch for her in every 
region of nature, the air itfelf riot ^x*i 
cepted. , At laft, when they conclude that, 
they have difcovered her, they will y^t 
fooner queftion the evidence of their fen- 
fes than admit her reality; and through 
a feries^of arguments, avowedly conduft-? 
^ by reafoh, will labor to annihilate the 
{JE^red authority of reafon itfelf. Can 
even madnefs produce more flagrant in* 

confiftencies 
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confifteiicks than we find in the dif* 
cordant fentiments of thofe who have de* 
voted themfelves to the cultivation gf 
wifdom? ^ 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I am convinced, that a great part of 
what is dignified with the name of philo- 
fophy is not the genuine offspring of the 
underftanding, but a fuppofititious pro* 
duflion, engendered in the recefles of the 
heart, and, like moft of the phantbms 
which ifTue from that fource, derives its 
origin in vanity. 

POLYMETIS. 

We both coincide in opinion. Were 
it poffible to penetrate into the hearts 
of thofe who have been induftrious to 
fignalize themfelves as founders of fefts 
in philofophy, I am perfuaded we fhould 
difcover that the motive you mention 
was, at lead with niany of them, the pre- 
dominant principle which gave rife to 
their fyftems. Philofophcrs, as well as 
poets and orators^ have been fenfible to 

R the 
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tl>e allurements of fame; and where this 
* could not be obtained by purfuing the 
tracks of their predeceffors, they felt little 
fcruple of deviating into bold dnd plati- 
fible innovation. The new and the mid- 
'^ die academies feexd both to have beeii in- 
fluenced by this caufe. For^ with refp^d 
■ to the old academy r efiablifhed by PlatOi 
it was founded upon the F^iDS of no pi»- 
'^dingfed. V 

Were we to trace philofophy throu^ 
the hiftory of its various profeflbrs, we 
jQiould find, that it has frequently hc^d M 
empirics, as well as medicine. There has 
likewile been,' at different periods, a tem-^ 
•porary fa&ion in each of thcfe province^, 
according to the influence of the pcrfoh 
who happened to have the afcendancy fti 
the realms of fcience. Did not phiiofo- 
phy fhiQuate in Athens from principle to 
principle, amidft the fartiiitous fticceffion 
"of academic teadhers, who were emulous 
' of diftinftion? And \^as not all Rome re- 
peatedly put into motion by fome advcn- 
'tufoos declaimer, whom ambition or ava- 
- '' rice. 
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vice, and the incidental tide of novelt)^, 
had imported amongft them from Greete ? 

Of the various revolutions which have 
happened in th^ profeffion of phyfic, 1 
fliall give you a (hort account. ^ 

In the fixteenth century, when the re- 
putation of ahiulets, enchantments, and 
the like, began to decline among the peo- 
ple, a new theory was introduced, whicli 
might lay the foundation of fuch praftice 
in phyfic, as would be, apparently more 
folid, aVid amufe mankind with a fhew of 
learning and philofophy. This doftrine 
was that of Fermentation, begun in the 
head of Sylvius/a profeflfot of medicine 
at Paris. 

In order to propagate his fyftem the 
tnore effefltisfliy, he fupported it with fuch 
fpecious arguments as his ingenuity could 
invent. And phyfiological reafoning 
f)eing then but little known in the profef- 
fion, his ftrongeft proofs were drawn frpm 
analogy only. He infifted that all di:f- 
cafes proceeded from a fermentation, 
which "WdLS the means made ufc of by n^-^ 

R 2 ture 
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ture to' throw ofF whatever is injurious to 
the conftitution. That it was with the hu*- 
mors of the human body as with thofe ot 
a political government, which, on any 
extraordinary emergency, are thrown into 
violent agitations. That the truth of this 
opinion needed no other confirmatian 
than that, by fuch a procefs chiefly, 
every liquor is purified. 

Thefe fentiments were fo conformable 
to the manner of thinking which prevailed 
at that time, and fo feafonable for the ex- 
igencies of the faculty, which was evi- 
dently falling into contempt, that they 
were immediately adopted. The youth 
from every quarter now flopked to Paris, 
to be inftrufted how to e;s:cite and regu- 
late an inteftine motion in the fluids of 
their patients. In this way they ferment- 
ed for near a hundred years, when Bellini, 
an Italian phyfician, endeavored to intro- 
duce into phyfic the ufe of mathematical 
knowledge. 

He taught, that as the human body was 
a machine; coniifling of folids and fluids, 

its 
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its economy and difeafes ought both to 
bje inyeftigated by the principles of me- 
chanics • But a theory w^hich depended 
fo much upon experiment, and which muft 
have fubjefted its profeffors to the rigid 
laws of fcience, could not be tolerated by 
an order of men, who had always been 
accuftomed to the utmoft licentioufnefs 
of opinion. They determined therefore 
to oppofe this innovation; and for that 
purpofe a fpirit was called up to their af- 
fiftance. Their notionsi were now fo much 
refined and fubtilized, that not content 
with accounting for difeafes by the aftion 
of air upon the fluids, it was maintain- 
ed that they were produced by an inteU 
ligerit agent within us, whp prefided over 
the economy of the body, and dir^fted 
its operations. The author of this opi- 
nion was Dr. Stahl. He had no doubt 
taken the hint from Van Helmont, who, 
about a century before, aflerted the ex - 
iftence of an Archeus, or little invifible 
being, which condufted the digeftion of 
our food, and had its refidencc in the 
fiomach, 

R 3 The 
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The extravagant jargon of the faculty 
now furpafled all human comprehenfion. 
And it is probable that the theory they 
now maintained would have utterly 
ruined the profeffion, had not Hoffman 
invented a new doftrine, or rather only 
an improvement on the old. He infilled 
that acute difeafes were not produced by 
an Archcus, or (pirit, but that they were 
owing to a fenfibility of the foUd parts 
pf the body, which, upon feeling any 
thing hurtful to the conftitution, prefently 
contraded all its fibres, to expel the ene- 
:piy. It was no hindrance to the fuccefs 
of this opinion, that they were not con- 
i(cious of any fuch fpafm as the author 
endeavoured to eftablilh. * They em- 
braced therefore this new doftrine, and 
their notions were again contrafted within 
the limits of matter. 

Thus was their (luflqiating hunior rq* 
ftrained for fome time ; 'till Boerhaave^ 
Seized with the^ ambition of being efteem* 
^1^ w^fer than all who bad gone before; 
biou became the author of a freih inno- 

vation. 
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iFatidn< As'ihe foul and fibrous paruc^ 
the body bad^bpth been occupied by 
fioimer theoriftsj he refolved to. build his^ 
fyftem upon the fluids ; and to a (hick- 
ttefs ifi (hefe) he attributed the cauCe of 
all dikdiksp . At ow^e^ tbe /pafqas. univer- 
fitlly irdaxed, and all Europe laboured 
under diforddrs peculiajr to the conftitu*^ 
^onof the Dutch« i 

For n^any yeir^ the fyftem of Aoert 
haave was held in great reputation ; but 
it has been difplaced in its turn; and 
• acute difeafes are again afcribed not only 
to an invifible, but, amidfl the fubterfuges 
of chimerical opinion, an inexplicable 
caufe. 

PARMENIO. 

What 2\, feries of ridiculous and extra- 
vagant notions ! 



POLYMETIS. 

It muft be confeffed, that fpme of them 

are the moft abfurd, and all the moft 

contradiftoryi that could poffibly be 
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invented by the human mind. And yet 
upon thefe opinions, and the different 
pra6iices refuUing from them, the health 
and lives of mankind depended, and have 
been determined. The philofophy of 
Ariftotle was never more perverted in 
the fchools than the fimple laws of nature 
have been by thofe men^ who have piro- 
bably done more mifchief in the world, 
than all the non- naturals put together* 
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POLYMETIS. 

WITH regard to the antiquity or the 
world, there are indeed different opinions : 
but I am glad to find that you do not joiii 
vith thofe who believe, or afFeO: to be- 
lieve, that it has exifted from eternity*. 
As there is no other record of the earlieft 
ages but the account delivered by Mofes^ 
it is only from his writings, with the 
additional evidence of anfient hiftorians, 
in fubfcquent ftages of chronology, that 
the point can be determined. But by 
combining^ thofe different authorities, 
^e are enabled to folve the problem, it 
not with perfeft accuracy, at leaft with 
fuch a degree of exaC&iefs as comes near 
40 the truth. 

. PARMENIO. 

Amongft the hiftorical authorities to 
^irhi<^you allude, do you admit thofe of 

the 
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the ancient Egyptians, and the Chinefe; 
the former of whom, if I am not miftaken, 
were of opinion that the world had fub- 
fifted upwards of thirty thoufand years ; 
and the latter, we have been told, afcribe 
to it a greater, and even an indefinite 
duration. 

POLYMETIS* 

1 ihould pay no regard to c^inions cnr 
conjeftures unfupported by any evi- 
dem:e, ai:id which cantradi£t the tefti^« 
mony of writers who aro entitllod to cre« 
dit. 

SOFHROKIUS. 

It feems to me, that on fucfi a fubjeft 
the opinion of the ancient Egyptians is 
more to be queftioned than that of any 
other nation. ' • 

PARHBNIO. 

Were not the arts and fcienocs ctildii 
vated amongft them at an early period ? 
I Ibould therefore think, that in a matter 
of fpcculative inquiry, their opinioM 
Hrerc refpeftable. . — i 

S0PHR0N1US# 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

Some of the arts and fciences were 
doubtlefs cultivated in Egypt: but in 
point of hiftorical knowledge, refpeQing 
even their own country, they appear to 
have been greatly deficient.- Of this, 
their fabulous account, relative to Sefof- 
tris, Ifis, Ofiris, and other perfonages, 
affords fufficient confirmation. 

, POLYMETIS. 

In whatever degree fame of the art* 
and fciences may have been cultivated 
in Egypt, there cannot, in my opinion, 
be a ftronger proof of the general igno- 
rance of the people, than the Deification- 
,of their Princes, and_ ftill more of the 
numerous animals, which they worfhip- 
ped with a fuperftition the moft degrading' 
to human nature. But there is another 
cjrcumftance from which we may like\s^fe* 
infer an uncommon degree of ignorance 
with refpeQ: to hiftorical tranfaftions ; 
and it is this, that all their knowledge 
yas tranfmitted in hieroglyphical cha« 

raflers. 
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raflers, the fignification of which 
Icnown only to the priefts, and to many 
even of thefe, but imperfeftly* This 
clafs of men, therefore, might, under 
the imputed fandion of myfteriou^ 
learning, impofe upon the people what^ 
ever falfehoods they pleafed. The mbft 
popular oral traditions are^ expofed to 
great corruption, when tranfmitted 
through a feries of mkny ages ; and we 
cannot admit thofe to have been leis 
corrupted, which being fecluded from 
public infpe£lion, behind the veils of the 
temples, might be invented, akeredj or 
obliterated, according as it fuited the 
inclination, the policy, or even the ca- 
prices of the priefthood. For thefe rea* 
fojas, I own I fhould give very little 
credit to hieroglyphical auth^ity. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I am entirely of your opinion; and I 
think it is fully juftified by the nature of 
hieroglyphical compofition. From all 
that we learn refpefting that fubjeft, the 
hieroglyphical charaClers were reprefen* 

l^atives 
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tatives only of the principal parts of 
fpeech, fuch as nouns, verbs, and adject 
lives, without any figns to exprefs ad»- - 
verbs, prepofitions, or conjunflions : on 
which account any narrative fo conveyed 
rnuft have been extremely deficient iii 
point of precifion. With refpeft to the 
interpretation of the objeft or end of va- 
rious fentences, a thoufand errors might 
be committed, for the want of fuch par- 
ticles as were neceflary to denote the 
numberlefs relations in which one word 
iQay fland to another, in granimatlcal af - 
rangement. In fupport of this obferva- 
tion, let me mention one hieroglyphical 
fentence. It confifts of the figures of aji 
infant, an old man, a hawk, a hyppo-pp- 
tamos, and a crocodile ; the meaning of 
which is faid to be, ** O ye of little faith, 
God hates impudence." 

PARMENIO. 

Such a mode of preferving records 
muft have been extremely vague and un- 
certain. Perhaps you will confider the 
Chinefe language as liable to the fame 
imprccifion ! 

3 POLYMATH* 
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We are told that the alphabet of the 
Chinefe confifts of a prodigious number 
of charafters; and from that circumftance 
alone, there is reafon to queftion, if not 
its imprecifion, at leaft the poflibility of 
its being univerfally underftood^ in a de- 
gree fufficient to render it the means of 
^ccur^te and infallible communication. 
Bcfides, from the fequeftered fituation of 
the Chinefe, and their averfion to any 
but -commercial intercourfe with other 
nations, it is fcarcely to be fuppofed, that 
they can have made any extraorefinary 
progrefs in fcience. True knowledge is 
of a communicativie nature, and rather 
courts than avoids inveftigation. The 
polity of thofe amongft whom it flourishes 
is like wife liberal, and remote from the 
mean jealoufies of an ignorant people. 
But viewing the conduft of the Chinefe 
in thefe refpefts, our opinion of them 
muft be unfavorable* That they are ex- 
tremely obedient to their own form of g6- 

vernmcnt* 
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Temmcnt, is genei-ally. admitted; but 
whether this arifes from any peculiar ex- 
cellence in itfelf, or frote the myfterious 
vrtieration in which they hold both the 
perfon and authority of their prince, it 
may be difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty : though judging from their appa- 
rent charafter, we might afcribe it to their 
habits of induftry, and their quiet difpo- 
fitions, rather tha,n to any enli^tened at- 
tachment to their conftitution, upon en- 
largcd and determinate principles of ^ 
Htical enquiry. That amongft a people 
living perpetually undifturbed by foreign 
wars or civil commotions, the unintereftjj 
ing annals ^f pad ages fhoiild be carefuU 
ly preferved, in any form, either of writ- 
ten records pr oral tradition, feems re^ 
pugnast to probability. 

8OPHR0>JIUS. 

1 The polity of the Chinefe, perhaps, 
may be regulated by falutary laws and 
cuftoms, well adapted to the prefervation 
of public tranquillity, and they may boaft 
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of a Confucius, who is faid to have irra* 
dialed their empire with the light of mo- 
ral fcience, but we cannot reafonably en* 
tertain any high opinion of their literary 
acquifitions. Totally unacquainted with 
the writers of other nations, their re- 
fearches into antiquity can afcend no 
higher than the fabulous hiftory of their 
own; and perhaps their legititnate chrono- 
logy jis reft rifted to the memorable, but not 
remote epoch, which fixed the boundaries 
of their empire. Their opinion, there- 
fore, refpeding the age of the world, i« 
entitled to very little attention. 

PARMENIO. 

1 am fully convinced, from the obfer- 
vations which each of you has made, that 
neither the opinion of the Egyptians nor 
the Chinefe can juftly be regarded as of 
any validity in determining the queftion. 
But a whimfical idea now ftrikes me : give 
me leave to indulge it one- moment* I 
would not be underftood as if I thought, 
with fome ancient philofophers, that the 
world is a huge ani^ial ; but admitting it 

to 
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ta ht ttyferily inert, may it not^ however, 
like attiraal bodies, difcover upon its fur-i 
face, or within its bowels^ fome traces of 
longevity, by which its age might be de« 
termined? 

J^OLYME.l^rS. 

Your queftion, Parmenio, is at leaft 
ingenious; and perhaps ^Sophronius may 
be of opinion with me, that it is npt fo 
whimfical as may at; firfl: fight appear. 
But let u;^ diftinguifh between the ag^ of 
the world and its old age» That it be*: 
trays no fymptomsdf efetenefs, I think, i^ 
evident ; unlefs indeed in ftones and 
rocks, from their long expofure to tj^e 
air. If we except the .garden of Eden, 
the world, I doubt not, has at theprefent 
moment all the vigor and luxuriance 
which it poffeffed when it came from the 
hand of the Creator/ Though in parti- 
cular parts, its richnefs may be exhayft- 
ed by repeated produ£lion, it yet contains 
within itfelf thofe vivifying principles, 
which, nouriflied by manure, and actuated 
' S by 
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J>y ihe htfat of the Sun^ req^wa ^H its for-t 
mer fertility. In winter it is \hhh to si 
cbillnefs and torpor, npt qiiljik^ the^periocj 
of old 2ige 1!^ the animjil feifjgdoiii ;; but nQ 
fooner does the Spring return, than it f^-r 
fumes the bloom of youth, and, proceeds 
to pour forth its various and exuberant 
ftores in a plentiful harveft. 

Such is the ftate and appearance of the 
forface or fiiceof the Earth: butthofe who 
have examined its boweJs, in feme parts 
of the globe, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Vefuvius, make fbme 
©bfervations which would feem to juftify 
an opinion that the world is of much grea* 
ter antiquity than is generally imagined. - 
There is in fuch conjeftur-es a degree of 
plaufibility, but the arguments by whicb 
they are fapported feem not to be decifive 
upon phyfieal principles; becaufe fortui- 
tous circumftances may concur at one time 
to accelerate a procefs in nature, whicb 
at another may be retarded from acci- 
dents of different efficacy* 

SOPHRONJU0*. 
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Sbl>HR6*IIUS'. 

A ftw luggeftions to the fame ptirpofe 
liave lately been rtiade by fome inquirers 
in the province of chemiftry ; but I think 
vfQ ought to be cautious in aclmitting 
theoretic conclufions, in opppfition tp 
probability, particularly againft the evi- 
clcnce of Sacred Hiftory^ 

Without doubt, Sophronius; and it is 
confiftent with your ufual judgment, that 
you hav€ introduced probability into the 
argument. I think probability ftrongly 
favors the Mofaie account ofthe fir ft ages 
of the world : for, were any credit due to 
the opinion af the "ancient Egyptians, or 
Chinefa, canwefuppofe that the arts and 
fciences woiild not have begun to flouridi 
M ^ mu^b earlier period ? That geogra- 
phy in particular would have remained fo 
iong Unimproved ? That civilization 
would have been fo late in extending to 
the regions whkb at length it has reach-* 
xd ? And can we fuppofe that Hiftory 

S 2 would 
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would not have commenced its narrative 
from an epoch far more remote than the 
origin of the Affyrian empire? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Not to mention the uncertainty ivhe- 
ther the calculation of the Egyptians re- 
lates to lunar or folar^years, all thefe 
confiderations are forcible arguments in 
favor of the generally received opinion 
of the antiquity of the world. . 

PARMENIO. 

I acknowledge it: but what are the 
obj efts which mark the different fpaces* of 
duration in extreme remote times ? 

POLYMETIS. 

Thofe objefts are, in the firft place, 
the creation of the world, of which ttc 
only account is that delivered by Mofes; 
und in the next, the deluge, tranfraitted 
by the fame writer : to whom we are alfq 
indebted for the continuation of chrono- 
logy, until the profane hiftorians com. 
meiice their detail i from vhiqh epoch, 

the 
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the progrefs of time may be calculated 
through its fubfequent periods* 

PAR^IENIO. 

• 

With refpeQ: to the preceding hiftory 
of the world, there feems then to be fuf- 
ficient ground for our refting aflured; 
but of its future duration, I believe nei- 
ther reafbn nor revealed religion can 
authorize the fmalleft conjefture. 

POLYMETIS. 

There are however fome writers who 
have attempted the folution of that pro- 
blem; but on fuch a fubjedt, the conjec- 
tures of theologifts deferve no more at- 
tention than the prediftions of vifionary 
prophets. 



SOPHRONIUS, 

Moft certamly not. 
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DIALOGUE XIX 



PARMENip. . 

THE Deluge having bcei^ mentipnc,4 
in our laft converfation, I ^m extreiQ^ly 
defirous of knowing the femimeqts bpib 0f 
Polymetis and Sophronius refpefling that 
extraordinary .event. Was it, in your 
opinion, r^lly a univ^rfal dekige, qr did 
it extend only over the par4; of the v9Qr]i4 
then inhatjited, as fom^ h^v^ iin^girw^d? 

POLYMETIS. 

I am inclined to adopt the account of 
it delivered by Mofes. 

PARMENIO. 

And you Sophronius? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

To fome, a partial deluge may feem 
more probable; but I am likewife a be- 
liever in the Mofaic account. 

PARMENIQ. 
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PARMENIO. 

There are two arguments advanced 
againft the probability of a univerfal de- 
luge, which ftrike xny mind with fome 
force: One is, that the dimenfions of the 
ark were not fufficient to accommodate fo 
.great a number of creatures both with 
room and provifions ; and the other, that 
it is difficult to conceive, how the fmaller 
.cattle in particular, ^nd the ravenous 
animals, could not on^ly voluntarily aflem^ 
ble, but even fubfift together without de- 
predation; as it is doubtful whether the 
latter, in any circumftances, will ever eat 
of vegetable food. 

polyMetis* 

In refpe6ldf the firft argument, perhaps 
ihofe who advance it form their calcula- 
tion upon a fuppofition, that the aniitials 
admitted into the ark were arrived at their 
full growth. But there is reafon to con- 
clude, from the wifdom of Providence, 
which we have lately afcertained in fo 
jreat a number of inflances^ that thofe 

S 4 aniaiaU 
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animals were all taken from among the 
youngeft of every fpecies; and upop that 
principle, it is not evident to me that the 
aik wa$ infufiicient to accommodate them. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

That the animals were 01 the youngeft of 
their different kinds, I think there cannot 
beany doubt. The moft bulky of the ani- 
mal tribe, are Quadrupeds, of which it 
is faid there are about a hundred and 
fifty different fpecies : now, fuppofing 
them to h?iYe been all amongft the 
youngeft of their kinds, there feems to 
have been room fufficient in the ark for 
the accommodation of all. That ftruc- 
ture, we are told, confifted of three fto- 
riesjl the length of it was three hundred 
cubits, the breadth fiftj^, and the l^eight 
thirty. 

PARMENIO. 

But do you make allowance for th§ 
ftowage of proyifions ? 

I tfOPHRONIUS. 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

Provifions ? Yes, in quantity fufficient 
to preferve in life the whole inhabitants 
of the Ark, during the continuance of the 
deluge. We msiy well fupppfe, that 
Noah diftributed to the diQerent animals 
their ration? of provifion with a frugal 
hand, and not by the common eftimate 
of the commiflary of an army. 

PAKMENIO. 

But why fliould the deluge extend 
oyer the whole earth, when probably the 
greater part of it was then uninhabited ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

That is a queftion which relates entire- 
ly to the will of God, and therefore not 
an objeft of enquiry. 

POLYMETIS. 

We have admitted the univerfality of 
the deluge only upon the authority of the 
Scriptures, but it feems to be likcwife 
fgnfirmed by fome phyfical obfervations. 

Towards 
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Towards the tops even of the higheft 
mountains, there have been found in the 
earth marine fhells, which could never 
have been fo depofited but by means of 
a general deluge. 

60PHR6NIUS. 

Yes, that I think is an unanfwerali^e 
argument in favour of its univerfality. 

PARMENIO. 

Is it not furprifing, however, that the 
memory of fo extraordinary an event 
fliould not have been preferved to tlife 
prefent time, by uninterrupted and uni^ 
verfal tradition ? 

PARMiENiO, 

It is the nature of oral tradition to 
become gradually more faint, after a 
long fucceffion of ages, until at laft it is 
extinguifhed among the' dubious events 
of remote times. But that the tradition 
of it fubfifted through many centuries^ 
jio ^doubt can be entertained : and upod' 
this bafis, we may' reafonably fuppofe it 

wagf 
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Wfts» tftat Ovid founded his defcriptioa 
ef Ac deluge in Greece, fo much cn»- 
iielliihed with poetical beauties. 

^OPHRONIUS. 

It is obfcrvable, that qven according 
to the fyftera of Ovid^ the wickednefs of 
the Antediluvians was the occafiona4 
caufe of the deluge. 

POLYMETIS. 

T.heir wickednefs feems to have beeo 
in proportion to their longevity. 

SOlPHRONIUS. 

And was perhaps a natural confequence 
of it* 

P0LYMETI^» 

It is not iipprobable* For by placing 
the profpe^t of death and judgment at 4 
great diftance, it weakened the reftraint 
of confcience and religion upon the gra- 
tification of their palfions^. A certain 
reprobate, of whom you have heard, is 
jaid to h^ve decUred% thax upon condi- 

tioii 
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tion of enjoying every fenfual pfeafurci^ 
without interruption, during a period of 
one hundred years, he would not fcruplt 
to endure the torments of hell to eternity. 
—What a wretched mortal, Sophronius ! 
Yet the wiflied-for tenure of this man's 
enjoyment was much fhorter than that of 
the Antediluvians. * 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Mod nien, till they arrive at a certain 
age, feem to judge like children of the 
future duration of time. A few years 
appear to them as a period of great ex- 
tent; and with all their, experience of 
the quick fuccefliori of the paft, they ftillj 
in looking forward, indulge themrelves 
in the delufibn^ 

POLYMETIS. 

It is perhaps one of the moll fatal weak^ 
neffes in human nature. 



PARMEmO. 

And as fifty or fixty years of proba- 
tion are now fo mtich mifpent, what muft 

have 
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have been the abufe of time compara- 
tively, when the life of man Q;ctende4 to 
feveral centuries ? 

POLYMETIS, 

We owe it more to the mercy than 
indignation of God, that he contracted the 
fpan of life after the deluge. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

As a ftate of probation, it is ftill fuf- 
ficiently long. We have only to employ 
it according to the diftatcs'of religion ahd 
virtue. 
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DIALOGUE XX. 
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PARMENIOr 

DO you think that there were no great 

ntchievements performed in the world, 
before the Aflyrian empire was founded 
by NinusP 

POLYMSTIS. 

Undoubtedly there were, Sefoftris^ 
king of Egypt, and Tanaus, king of Scy- 
ihia, are faid to have made, numerous 
conquefts, though their exploits are fo 
imperfeftly related, and disfigured with 
Fable, that they cannot now be exaQly 
cifcertained. And as, according to Juf- 
tin, they fought not for the acquifition 
of territory, but of glory to their refpec- 
live nations, it is reafonable to fuppofe, 
that they exerted their force in afts of 
valor, correfpondent to the motive whicli 
animated them, 

.?ARMJ^N10> 
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PARMENIO* 

I cannot eafily comprehend what ha^ 
been the pretext of war in thofe times, 
when the extenfion of territory was noi 
the objeft of princes* 

POLYMETIS, 

If you will not allow their motive to 
Jiave been entirejy the third of vain 
glory, we may perhaps find a more fub- 
ftantial caufe in the allurements of Afia* 
tic plunder ; but in fa6l, the ambitious 
princes of thofe tzimes* appear to hav^ 
bc^O( a^uated), in fame/ degree, with a 
^irit of romantic cnterprife, not unlike 
thM of chivalry,^ which prevailed fo much 
igk, Europe dmring the fifteenth and fix-^r 

SOPHRONICS, 

Thek expeditions, we are infotmedf 

were always againft diftant nations j: 

*wbich is more fttirpri&ng, as there fearce^ 

ly fecms'ta have exifted any kind o£ 

X commerce 
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commerce between them. Does not 
this circumftance give room for fufpicion 
that the tranfaftions of remote hiftory are. 
greatly mifreprefented ? 

POLYMETIS. 

Yes, I think your obfervation may be 
confirmed even by the hiftory of Semi* 
famis, who lived fome ages later than 
the princes juft now mentioned. Wc 
are told, that after the death of her huf- 
band Ninus, being apprehenfive left the 
people would not fubmit to the goverR^ 
ment of a woman, flie perfonated her 
^wn fon, then a boy, afiUming a mode 
of drefs convenient for the impofture ; 
JVnd not content with preferving the ex- 
tenfive dominions left by Ninus, carried 
her arms into ^Ethiopia, and afterwards 
into India, which fhe conquered. That 
the really adopted fuch a ftratagem, ap- 
pears to me highly improbable i becaufe, 
if her fdn was, as is faid, a young boyj fhc 
neither could well conceal the artifice, nor 
availherfelf much of his authority. But it 
is ftill more improbable that fiie was mur- 
dered 
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dered by her fon, for making, the unnatu- 
ral requifition of partaking of his bed; 
efpecially as this event fs faid not to have 
taken place till forty-two years after thq 
death of Ninus. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

The >vhole hiftory of the Aflyrian mo- 
narchy is involved in great obfcurity : for 
though that government is faid to have 
cxifted one thoufand three hundred years, 
we know not fo much as the names of any 
of the princes from Ninya, the fon of 
3emiramis, to Sardanapalus, the lail of 
the Aflyrian line of kings. 

POLYMETISw 

The monarchy of the Medes, whicti 
immediately fucceeded the AfFyrian, is 
equally imperfeft in its hiftory : for the 
names of only the firft and the laft of the 
kings, Arba£lus and Aftyages, have beea 
preferved from oblivion.- 

PARMENIO. 

What is your opinion of the birth of 
Cyrus, by whom the imperial government 

T was 
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was transferred from the Medes to ibe 
Pcrfians ? The dream of his grandfather^ 
the expofure of the young prince^ and hit 
being fuckled by a bitch; do not all thef^^ 
circumftances bear a ftrong appearance 
of fidlion ? 

POLYMETIS, 

I have not a doubt but they are fabu- 
lous; and they fb much refemble thofe 
\vhich relate to the founder of the Roman 
government, that one of the narrative's 
may be confidered as a counter-part of 
the other. We behold, however, in 
Cyrus, as he is reprefented in hiftory, the 
mod accompliflied and amiable prince of 
tfny that exifted in the ancient world* 

SOPHRONIU$« 

His extraordinary charaQer, it mull be 
owned) gives a luftre to monarchy. But 
I fufpeft that its features are greatly im- 
proved by the pleafing embellifhment of 
Xenophon. It feems to be rather an in- 
genious Romance, than a true biographi- 
cal narrative, 

FOLYMKTIS. 
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POLYMETIS. 

t am indeed of the fstme opinion. The 
liefcription inight fuit the charaQerofl 
a young Uly fTes ; and Cyrus, like the fori 
of that celebrated Grecian, would appear 
to have been acconipanied by a Mentor^ 
though invifible to the prince. How for^ 
jtunate would it be for mankind, did thol^i 
who rule over the kingdoms of the earth 
endeavor to cortduQ: their adminiftration 
by the model of Cyrus ! When Xenophcti 
wrote the Cyropaideia, I fhould be in- 
clined to think that be preferred a monar- 
chical government^ under the direftion 
of a wife prince, to the free but turbulent 
conftitution of the Athenian republic* 

SOPHRONIUS, 

The idea feems highly probable ; for 
annexing the moft amiable qualities to the 
pbjed of his defcription, he infufes indi- 
Jreftly into the minds of his readers a pre- 
(>ofie(fion in faVor of futh a monarchy. 
But was it not impolitic to draw the cha- 
ta&er of a Perfian prince in fo pleafinjg a 

T 2' yight. 
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light) at a time when the States of Greece 
contended for their liberty with the power- 
ful fovereigns of that nation ? 

^OLYMETIS, 

Had the character of Cyrus been in 
any degree applicable to Darius or 
Xerxes, there might be ground for cen- 
furing the condu6l of Xenophon upon a 
principle of policy ; but fuch was the con- 
trail between the former and the two lat- 
ter of thofe princes, that any comparifon 
of them could refleft neither love; nor 
efteem upon the imperial invaders of 
Greece, 

PARMENIO. 

Confidering both the prudence and mi- 
litary talents of Cyrus, I never can think 
it probable, that with an army of two 
hundred thoufand men, he fhould have 
been fo completely defeated by a female 
commander, as that not one of the num- 
ber ftiould furvive. The horror of his 
cataftrophe, one fhould think, is likewife 
fiftitioufly exaggerated. We are told that 

Toinyris^ 
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^omyris) having caufed his head to be cut 
off) ordered it to.be thrown into a veffel 
filled with human blood, accompanying 
her favage revenge with terms of re* 
proach: " There, faid fhe, riot in that 
blood for which you thirfted, and of 
which you was always infatiable.'* 

POLYMETIS. 

That Cyrus and his army were cut off 
by ftratagem, appears to be fufficiently 
confirmed; and in the invafion of a foreign 
country, fuch incidents are not uncom- 
mon : but that not one of the whole was 
left alive, may indeed be a groundlefs 
exaggeration. With refpeft to the cir- 
cumftances mentioned of his cataftrophe, 
as they are related only by Juftin, their 
authenticity may be queftioned. There 
are feveral incidents in the hiftory of the 
Scythians which feem to be fabulous* 

PARMENIO. 

I recoiled, one in particular, which 
is memorable on account of its Angula- 
rity. The Scythians, on their third ex- 
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pedition into Alia, had been abfent £rbifl 
their wives and children for the fpace of 
eight years : and no intelligence being re* 
ceived from them, their wives concluding 
they had perifhed in the war, married 
their male flaves, who had been left at 
home to tend the cattle. The matters, on 
their return, were attacked upon the bor- 
ders by thefe men, who endeavoured to 
repel them from the Scythiin territories* 
The war between the rivals was carried 
onfor fometimre with a variety of fortune t 
until at laft, a propofal was made by one 
of the matters araongft thcmfelves, that 
laying afide the ufe of military weapons^ 
they flxould attack their opponents only 
with rods, fwitches, and fuch like inftru- 
ments of correftion as they had formerly 
been accuftomed to employ in their ma- 
gifteria^ capacity. The refult was, that - 
the flaves, who had hitherto difplayed 
great courage in battle, when oppofed 
with fwords and lances, no fooner beheld 
the rods lifted up againft them, than re- ' 
coHcding the ftripes they had formerly 

received^ 
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received, and which they dreaded much 
more than wounds, betook themfelves to 
flights Such of them as were taken 
periflied upon the crofs; and the women, 
unable to endure the reproach of their 
former hufbands, had recourfe to a vo- 
luntary death. 

POLYMETIS. 

If the anecdote be really authentic, it 
may ferve to afcertain a doubtful princi- 
ple in human nature ; which is, how far, 
in the minds of flaves, the fear of refent- 
ment will preponderate over courage, 
when their lives feem not tote in danger. 
We know that the profpefl of great and 
immediate danger will excite the moft 
timid to afts of valor, in defence of their 
own fafety ; but fear, when it operates 
in a lefs degree, repreffes, inftead of 
exciting, every effort towards refift- 
ance. 



$0PHR0NIUS, 
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S0PHR0NIU«. 

I ffiould imagine, that m this cafe, 
the flaves were much influenced by an 
alTociation of ideas. The fight of the 
rods and fwitches not only brought to 
mind the chaftifement which they for- 
merly ufed to receive from the hands of 
their matters, but revived the reimenv- 
brance of their own comparative in- 
feriority, and by that means damped the 
courage which was neceffary for main- 
taining the conteft. 

POLYMETIS. 

You account for the moral phenome- 
non with philofophical acutenefs. It 
•was happy for the matters that the ftra- 
tagem proved fo fuccefsful : for had the 
fortune of the flaves prevailed, the latter 
would doubtlefs have feverely retaliated 
upon their former lords, when flulhed not 
only with the triumph of viftory, but the 
fecure ppffeflion of the wives and for- 
tunes of the vanquifhed. One fhould 

think^ 
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think, however, that the reception which 
the mailers met with on this occafion, 
would abate the national propenfity to 
the invafion of foreign and diftant €oun« 
Ciie6. 

SQPHEONIVS* 

It would doubtlefs be a natural effeS : 
and I think, that from fuch a propenfity, 
both of the Scythians and Egyptians, a 
way was paved for the more fpeedy and 
complete eftablifliment of the Aflyrian 
monarchy. For the eaftern nations being 
the -people who were expofed to the in- 
roads of thofe invaders^ they would be 
more difpofed to join each other for their 
mutual defence ; and as the authority of 
one potentate might be exerted with 
greater and more immediate advantage 
than of feveral diftinft princes, they 
would be willing to place the whole exe- 
cutive power in the hands of that prince 
under whom they could enjoy the moft 
elFe£iual prote£tion, 

POLYMETIS, 
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POLYMETIS* 



You aflign a very probable reafon f<Mr 
the rapid elevation of the Aflyrian mo- 
narchy; and from that epoch, we. hear 
no more of any hoftile expeditions made 
either by the Scythians or the Egyptians. 
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